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ABSTRACT ' 

Designed for use in con junction* with a handbook 
dealing with effective responses to* the crime problem,, of older 
Americans, this instructor's guide contains information pertaining to 
organizing and conducting a course on ^preventing crimes against the 
elderly as well as a series of lesson plans, Various aspedts of 
course structure are discussed, including general learning 'objectives 
for participants, training philosophy, introductory ^materials for 
training new instructors, course design, and reading and resources. 
Provided next are plans outlining lessons on the following, topics: a 
sketch of America's elderly; patterns of crime against the elderly; 
fear of crime and^its consequences; ^preventing street crimes, 9 
residential crimes, and consumer fra'ud; community crime prevention; 
victimization and its aftermath; meeting the needs of elderly crime 
victims; communicating ^ith older individuals; advocating for an , 
improved responsfe to the elderly' s crime problem; locating anti-crime 
resources; developing a comprehensive crime prevention program; and . 
developing a training program' for the eldecly. (The above-mentioned 
handbook is available separately — see note. > (MN) 
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Background of the Instructors Guide 

Only within the .last several yebrs, and only in a few locations, 
have courses on crime against the elderly begun to appear injthe cur-*"\ 
rkula of gerontology programs in schools of, higher and continuing ecM- 
catton. This omission is an especially serious one because of the im- 
portant role which such schools play in- educating professionals and 
paraprofessionals who com£ into daily contact with the elderlv. For 
while the problems of crimeand fear of crime are of special concern to 
older Americans, most staff of senior-servpag agencies know little at)out 
the nature of the problem or how to deal effectively with it. ' 

" * To addres^this^ lack, thp Criminal Justice and the Elderly Program 
of. the National Council of Senior .Citizens has devised an introductory 
course for gerontology students on the -topic of crime against the el- 
derly. The mater ia 1 s for the course are entitled Effe^ive Responses 
to the Crijne Problem of Qldef* Americans and consist uWu volumes, a , 
handbook and an instructor's guide. The handbook for the course pre- 
sents basi£ information about crime prgblems affeciing* the Elderly and - 
those countermeasures that have proven most successful.^ This volume, 
the instructor's guide, has been designed as a companion to the hand- 
book, .to be used as a resource, for presenting the information as effect- 
ively as possible, * 

Course Design c 

I • The curr>culcim in this guide is intended* for use by professional 
drainers and educators in a course on "Effective Responses to the Crime 
Problem of Older Americans/' As designed, the full course requires 50 
Classroom hours, the equival ent* of three hours of continuing education 
credit for students. However, the course may also be' -divided into dis- 
crete training sessions which focus only. on portions of the materials. 
Tjo this end, the smaller units of tde package ("lessen plans") have been 1 
designed to stand alone, ^with objectives and structure independent of 
the otherJesson plans, la addition, the homework assignments for each 
lessen gl&ti are -described, Tb-the beginning of the lesson so that instruc- 
tors who are teaching only portions of the course can readily find them. 

'Please note* that this instructor's guide is not meant to be used^ 
without the 'companion handbook, and that all material in the guide is 
cross-referenced to the corresponding material in that text. The hand- 
book, on the, other hand, can be used independently of 'the guide as a 
bas\c introduction -to the topic for policymakers, program administrators, 
legislators;, professors, students, and even older citizens themselves. 
It should provide readers with a thorough' understanding of fc the curricu- 
lum!s subjects, and its reading and resource lists will allow thereto 
examine particular subjects in greater detail where desired. 
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General beaming Objectives for Participants 

At the end of' this 30-hour course* participants will be able to: 

• Identify the major crime problems of the elderly as 4 class, in- 
cluding fear* of crime, the* consequences @f criminal victimi zatioh , 'and 
the patterns of crime being committed against the elderly. 

• Recognize the'specific crime problems and needs of the elderly 
with whom they are in contact, including needs for home improvement 
measures, counseling against fear, personal'security advice, information 
cm con games and frauds, or counseling to overcome the psychological ef- 
fects of victimization. • 

§ Identify and contact resources which offer crime,, prevention and 
victim assistance-services to the elderly. • , • 

§ Recommend actions that both elderly people themselves and elderly,- 
serving programs can take ro decrease the elderly' s vulnerability to 
crime*, to reduce fear, and to improve their chances of overcoming the ef- 
fects of victimization. 

These general learning objectives provide an* overall direction for " 
the course. In addition, each lesson plan lists the specific objec- 
tives—for boWPinstructors and partic\pants--of that- particular segment. 



graining Philosophy 



There are two basic assumptions about learning* which underlie this 
instructor '5 guide: 



§' that people 
ing process; and 



learn best when they actively participate in the learn- 



that a combination of training techniques will, reinforce tjie infor- 
(nation being learned, maintain the studeats 1 interest* 1 evel , .and better 
ensure that the inf oration will be 'used.* Based on these two assump- 
tions, .each of the lesson pla.ns in thi^/guide includes a number of * sug- 
gestions -for* techniques which instructors can use. to present the subject 
matter; many'of these techniques inyolve the students in participatory 
exercises in the classroom.% 

Several aspects of the subject of crime-related problems. of the el- 
derly lend themselves particularly well to the' use of ' participatory • 
training techniques. ^Dne is the fact that students will need to 6 be r sen- 
sitize^ to problems of a specific segment of the population; in orde/;'t& 
provide proper services to an elderly crime victim, for exanJJrle.,, one*, * 
must have some empathy for jiis or her special needs and problems. 
ercises like role plays are excellent ways to develop this empathy, among 
student^. # , s 



*For the purpose of this course, "learning" includes the understanding 
and retention of information, as well as the ability to apblyVit to 



real-1 if e situations. 



A second advantage to participatory training techniques is that 
they can assure that the new information rs assimilated and translated 
into new behavior. With a topic like crime prevention, for Example, it 
is especially important for participants to apply what they learn, to 
chahge their behavior to prevent crime. A good technique to accomplish 
this is to use a small group exeVcise in which/they must solve a prob- 
lem using a hypothetical situation which closely parallels reality. 

•Of course, participatory training techniques must he, mixed togeth- 
er with others to provjde balance and rhythm. 'A lecture, for example* 
is an excellent method in some cases, because it is* easy to prepare a 
allows for the presentation c?f large amounts of materials in short pe- 
riods of timer^ The#use of handouts or transparencies during a lecture 
increases the retention rate ( dramatical ly. 

Obviously, the techniques listed in each lessffn plan are only sug- 
gestions, not rigid plans that must be adhered to. Participatory tech- 
niques will be more appropriate for certain types of students and set- 
tings than for others; professional instructors and trainers will b£ 
the best judges of when limitations*appVy and can choose alternatives. 

Introductory Materials on Training for New Instructors 

The following four sections, on training techniques and hpw to 
choose them, training tips, and audiovisual aids, are intended to assist 
instructors who have little or no prior experience in using participa- 
tory techniques. They provide basic definitions of the training tech- 
niques included in this guide and advice on some of the important 
logistics involved in educating adults, especially older adults. * 

Kinds of Training Techniques ( 

Presentation . Basically, a presentation is a prepared lecture or 
speech before a group. The word "presentation" is used here, however, 
to emphasize the opportunities in this format to u^ visual aids (such 
as transparencies, demonstrations with props, and flipcharts), and- to 
elicit participation from the .audience (by fielding questions or asking 
for a show of hands). A For the instructor, presentations have several 
advantages: their preparation .is straiqhtforward; they can be used 
with any size group in any type of room; and there are few variables or 
unknowns which affect their delivery. Although much 'information can be 
communicated through a presentation,' the amount retained by the audi- 
ence is often less than through 1 other techniques, particularly if the 
lecture lasts for more than 10 or 15 minutes. 

Films or ' S 1 j^gS^L c ^ 1 \ or moving pictures with accompanying nar- 
ration can be eTfec^B' learn ihg devices. They'al so -can be used for 
any size audience aWPn almost any kind Qf room. The combination of 
verbal and visual input can greatly increase *the amount of information 
retained, and there are a number of films and slide presentations avail- 
able on both crime prevention and victim assistance, some of whiVh are 
especially suitable for elderly audiences. After the showing of a film, 

que^tion-and-answer period or some discussion will reinforce the in- 
formation presented in the Him. In fact, discussion guides are often 



* These sectittas, which duplicate ones in Chapter 13 of the handbook 
(pages 269-274) pre reprinted here. for your convenience. 
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included in the film packages. A list of recommended films and slide 
presentafkons on some of the topics in the curriculum is 'included at the 
end^of the corresponding chapter in the. handbook. j 

Role Playing .' A role play is a* simulation of a'real-life situation^. 
The participants act' out the characters who are involved, * imitating* 
their atti tudes *and behavior. Although th>s technique requires some 
energy, skill, and preparation time on the part of the instructor, it 
has 'several advantages. F i rs t i it provides a context for participants 
to expr-ess themselves; it is often less threatening to speak through 
another character th^n to speak for oneself. Second, it can sensitize 
the flayers to a, variety of different attitudes and motivations. . By 
'playing a character with a-different viewpoint from one's own, a person 
can develop an understanding and empathy for others. Third, a role play 
gives the participants an opportunity to practice techniques in a 'close- 
to-real-life situation. This greatly facilitates the actual adoption of 
the techniques in the rgaKworflp. 

Ideally, the .instructor will demonstrate a role play with another 
practiced person in f ront/'of the entire group before asking the partici- 
pants to start. After the demonstration, the instrcictor explains the 
process and answers any questions. 

Usually, participants choose partners for a role play exercise. 
Another simple, controlled format to follow for a role play is to break 
the large group into groups of three: two of three people Will be given 
roles, and the third will be a "witness" who will objectively observe 
the other two) Following the role play, it is important to involve the 
whole group in a discussion of what happened. Each tria'd can take a 
-turn to describe their experience, using the witness as a spokesperson. 
This discussion allows the entire group to benefit from each other* 1 s 
experience. If time^alJo.ws, people can switch roles--or switch groups--, 
and repeat the role play exercise. , * 

Although *a room where chairs can be rearranged is preferred for 
this technique, an auditorium carf be used if it is not too crowded. It 
will be important to have plenty of room between groups of three so that 
.people in a group can hear each other without becoming distracted. If 
the room is too crpwded to arllow for a role-ptfay exercise, the instruc- 
tor can ask for two volunteeVs to do the role play in front of the rest 
of the group in a "fishbowl" situation. The audience can act as the ^ 
witness, commenting on what happened. Then, two more volunteers can try 
it. 

Gue^fr Speaker . An outside guest with ^special expertise, experience, 
or renown can be invited to give a presentation. Not only does ttie ap- 
pearance of a new person hold the participants 1 attention, but his or 
her authority can lend •credibility to the information. However, the 
instructor is taking .a risk by inviting a guest speaker, temporarily 
giving ur control of both content and class time. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to interview the .guest ahead of time, reviewing the ideas he or 
she wants to cover in the session, the points needing emphasis, the 
-amount of time allotted, and the arrangements for visual aids. 

Small Group Exercise . A large group can be broken down into smaller 
groups ^of from three ttf nine persons in order to accomplish a task, such 
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a's solving a hypothetical problem. This is an excellent technique, 
since smaller groups can have the flexibility' and space to g&t a. job 
done--by actually applying and 'using what^they have learned in a situa- 
tion which is as close ta reality as a classroom, can get. 

. Dividing into small working groups allows all of the students a 
Chance to participate, even with a large class. Ifl addition, shy peo.- 
ple may be encouraged to express themselyes more freely, without the 
stress of having to speak !in front of a large audience. # Small groups 
often produce quality products, since a sense of competition tends to 
arise between groups. + * 

There are several difficulties inherent >n this technique. First, 
it requires a room where chairs and tables can.be rearranged, or per- 
haps the availability of several rooms to limit distractions from the 
other groups. The amount of noise generat§d*>y the groups almost neces- 
sitates that there be extra space available so that the groups can ac- 
complish their tasks. In addition,. it may be difficult for the instruc-) 
tor to Iceep track of the progress of all groups, sincle they at=e all 
working simultaneously. Thus, the groups are working with little gui- K 
dance from the instructor, whidh could lead to tasks going in unintended 
directions. . . , * 

Large Group Exercise . There are a number of techniques of a parti - 
c i pa tory nature which - can be used when dealing with large groups, for 
example: 

• Demonstration of topics described in a lesson 
§ Panel discussion by experts or knowledgeable resource persons 

• Brainstorming, using a blackboard or flipchart to eTicit answers or , 
suggestions from the group 

Choosing a Training Technique 

There are a -rldmber of criteria to use when selecting the appropriate 
training technique for a particular 'lesson. A, brief list follows: 



• Content. .A lesson's content may lend itself to the use of a par- 
ticular' technique. Fof example, inviting a police officer to give a 
presentation on home security surveys could add a wealth of practical 
information to that lesson. 



Physical classrcym space (arrangement &^d size) 
Size of group - . \ 



Time frames 



• Variety. It can become tiresome if both the instructor and the 
participants repeat the. same techniques; a mix usually ensures greater 
interest and thus greater 'retention. 

• Resources available 



Educational background of participants 



Training Tips • , ' 

- Regardless, of the content of a training, certain practical factors 
roust be considered when conducting a class. Below are listed some tips 
which are » recommended by^lducators working with adults, especially with 
6lder adults. ' 1 ' 

• Recognize and use the students' own ehreas of knowledge. It is much 
more effective to draw out information from persons in the classroom* 
than to present that information from "on # hTgh." 

§ Encourage participation by avoiding seizing the floor through long 
commentaries on students 1 cQntribQtions . r 

• ' ^ • * 

• Handouts jre important reaching aids, requiring- less notetgking. 

Thus, participants 1 * attention, can be better focused during class. The 
handouts can serve as accurate references for participants at the end 
of the course. 

§ Give homework assignments; < they can significantly contribute to the 
amount of, material retained*and the extent to whfch it is applied. As- 
signments can be discussed-in subseguent classes, thus reinforcing pre- 
vious lessons. • 9 * * 

• GWe ^participants an, opportuni ty to take breaks, at least,' every 90 
minutes- Often, it i^ possible tQ observe participants 1 energy 'levels 
as clues to the necessity for breaks; reduced participation, lack of 
eye Contact, and tafking among students are signs that a break is due. 

* In conducti ng. classes composed of senior' ci tizens, the^fol lowing 
additiona| tips may prove to be useful : 

Interference K 



Distractions and noise should be minimized as much as possible. 



ce^^ 



• An appropriate time for a training should be planned in advance, 
If ^t As schedul ed ^too 'close to another activity, many people may 
restless and anxious for the training .to' cone lude . " \\ 

* v 

• f An isolated lifestyle can create a need among seniors forbore 
individual attention and participation in the classroom. It is\ good 
idea to include a question-and-answer session at the end of a elates. 
If discussions tend to be too lengthy, it can help to make notes ofya' 
student's points on a blackboard or easel. It is then^asier to in\ 
terrupt^with the promise that the points will hot be forgotten and- c" 
be brought up again later. * ^ 

Lighting 




• Any uncontrol lad natural light, such as sunlight shining through* 
•a big window, can create glare problems for, seniors*. ; s 

\ 1 I % 

• Whe^n, giving a training in conditions of artificial lighting, older 
persons 'will need more light than younger persons for comfortable vision 

• 9r 



• • If showing a film or slides, make the roomys dark as poSsvble. 
This will help seniors' visual perceptions, 

f * ; . 

Temperature 

* ' I 

• Older adult^find it difficult to adjust to- temperature- changes. 
Cool or fluctuating room temperatures are the most uncomfortable. 

• , Senior cittzens are generally comfortable ,in temperatures that may 
be considered too warm by younger groups, 

Physica 1 Problems ' . ' 



• The site for the training should be convenien{ both in terms of 
transportation and access to the room wherp the training will take 
place. Sites should be avoided if they would require seniors to climb, 
many steps 'or do a lot' of walking-* " * 

• v Older adults may .experience extreme disjcomfort i v f they are forced • 
to sit for an extended period of time. Provide rest breaks about every 
30 mThertes so they can stretch or use. the re^t room. 

0, 

• Student-type chairs can be ulcomf ortabl e; tables and comfortable 
chairs are # more conducive to learning. / . . 

• * Physical tasks will take^onger than when working with* younger 
groups. .When chairs are Jfo be turned around to Watch a film or moved 
to form small groups, for example, it may take a few minutes for every- 
one to get settled. " ■ 

Review of Training Materials: Films, Handouts, Props, etc. 



• Many older persons have difficulty seeing details. Thus, it's 
always v a good id#& to orally review visual material. 

• Screen all films for their suitabil i ty^for persons with visual i - 
or auditory handicaps. Vocal quality should be 'low-pitched, slow, and 
sufficiently loud. Films should not be longer^than about 20 minutes-. 
tJE has included films which it recommends for. senior .citizens in this 
guide. , * 4 . 

• -Handouts should be^ factual, concise, and brief. Ideally^ they 
should^be readable in one sitting. Type .size, type styJe,Wd ^pacing 
should all be selected to promote readability. Colors should provide* 
a strong contrast without being too harsh on the eyes. 

Audiovisual Aids ^ 

Tfte use of, a fe>v simple audiovisual aids .tan greatly improve a 
class--keeping participants 1 attentions and enhancingr participants 1 
learning by visually emphasizing the oral content*. Deftription#of . 
Several audiovisual 'aids are b?lo\y: 



. . . > 

• r/. ' * ' " ; 

. Fl ipcfcNft . An easel with a pad of newsprint and several Sloped 
markfers are pliable instructors' tools. Lists elicited from the class 
can be wri ttenVor all to see, and cah be'£av£d frogi one class tor the 
next for reference (an advantage oyer a blackboard and chalk). Mask- 
ing tape can1>e used to^affix sheets of newsprint to walls for visi- 
bility and access'i&ility. , * 

Overhead' Projector with Transparencies . Charts or special ,poi nts 
can- be reproduced onto projectable "vu-graphs M or transparencies. Used 
with a pointer, the^e ^projections--perhaps' v accpmpanied with an identi- 
cal handout for the\participants--emphasiz-e or make graphic clarifica- 
tion of points in presentation's . m Overhead projectors as-welYas screens 
c^h be/rented by the day.- Transparencies. caVi. be' reused, thus saving. the^ 
time and energy of rewriting information for classes'.' . 

Film Projectors . 16mm film projectors can also 'be rented by the 
day with screens, if necessary. * . • 

V 

, Slide Projectors . Slide projectors mith attachable audio-cassette 
hook-ups automatically synchronize slides with. sound; both ^t^> eSe can 
also be rented with sdreens. * 

Displays . - Displays can be informative and instructive. Displays 
of various types of locks are often available from a police department's 
crime. prevention section, v - . t 

p 

■ Publ ications . Samples of publ ications--though not part of the 
course-j-can be perused by participants before, between, or* after classes. 



Structure Course 



The lesson plans can fit .into a variety^of class schedules, each 
plan being one-arfd-one-h^lf hours in- length. Each lesson plan incorpor- 
ates a number of training techniques and materials in order to provide 
a balanced, interesting'course. The lesson plans are structured alike, 
with the fofjowi^g components: 
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Title and number. , - ; 

Tim^r'equired . . v „ ^ 1 

Chapter References for corresponding information .in the handbook. 

Objectives, for instructor - What the participants will covec in 
the lesson. ~~~~ > 

Objectives for participants - What the participants will be able 
to do as 9 result of tne 1-esson., 

Method '- A summary of the processes to be used in teaching the 
lesson. ^ . 

Training aids - The training materials needed for conducti ng' the 
lesson, such as a flipchart or film projector. 

/ ' - • ' -m 

Materials -^Handouts for participants. 



• Comments^ -* Overview of the lesson and how it relates %q the Vest 
of the course. 

§ Lesson out! infe - A skeleton script, with time requirements for 
each step. Not intended to be reajJ to a class word for word. 

• Instructor guidelines - Instructions aY)^ tips' for teaching the 
lesson. * . * 

■ * * * 

Thejesson plans can be modified to suit the circumstances of the 
particular community where-'tto cdufse is given, such as specific crime 
rates or services available. ^One can find\out what thesg circumstances 
are from police officers, staff of. area agencies on aging and senior 
centers; consumer affairs staff, community organizers, and others. On 
the pther ha # hd, the course outline itself should *be usable, without mod- 
ification in any community* , 

List of Transparencies ^ 

Belovtf is a list of all of .the charts at the end of each lesson plan 
from which the instructor 5 can mak'e transparencies, along with the number 
of the lessbn for which they will be used. „ " * 



Lesson 



1. Rate oft Population Growth* * 1 

2. Representation of-Females in Ottler Age Groups* 1 

3. Size of Elderly Hqasehplds* — 1 ' 

4. Victimization Rate of Elderly vs. Others . 2 

5. Information Sources 2 

6. Police Offense Reports '2 

7. Other Victimization Surveys or Studies 2 

8. Verbal Communication Skills . 12 

9. The Cqjfie of Experience * 17 

10. Goal: To Develop a, Crime Prevention Training \ / 18 

List of Participant Handouts 

In addition to the" handbook for this. course, a dumber of lessons - 

have additional recommended handouts for participants! These should be 
duplicated before the class so that each participant wil 1 get one.. 



*these are not provided in* this guide. It i s. recommended, however, 
that local data be portrayed visually, either' on transparencies or 
Icharts. 
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Note that several handouts require the instructor 
numbers of local agencies before duplicating them, 
outs is below. 



to f il 1 in telephone 
The 1 1st of hand- 



Lesson Number 



Required 



1. Course Goal and Objectives 

2. tourse Schedule* 

3. \ Major Elements of the Grimipal 

Justice System 

4/ Steps in the -Criminal Justice Process 

5. Tips .for Home Security for 1 

Senior Citizens 

♦ 

6. Con Games 

7. Tips for Avoiding Con Games & Fraud 

.8. Volunteer Attitudes Role Play 

^9? 'Ineffective Responses of 
Friends f 1 T 
* «* 
1CL Ineffective Responses of 
Friends #2 ** 

11. Ineffective Responses of * n 
Friends # 3 

' 12. Effective Response 

13. Case Studies 1n Anti-Crime . 

Advocacy Techniques 

14. Some Good AdvScacy Techniques 1 

15. flan for a Comprehensive Crime 

Prevention Prognanf*- 

» \ 

16. Program II lustrations 

17. "Goal: To Develop a Crime Prevention 
i graining 

.18. Hypothetical s: Setting Training 
| Objectives 

*This is. not* provided in this guide. 
**Must be distributed prior to Lesson #15, 
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Tips for Conducting Training 


17 


1 each of 2 pgs . 
per person 
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<* 

Crime Prevention for 
Seniors 


East Side 


18 


1 per person 


21. 


■ Forms for planning a 


Training 


18 


1 per person 
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Sample Form 




18 


1 per person 


23. 


Examination 




20 , 


1 each of E>\ 
• pgs. per pet^on 


29. 


Answer Shee% 


^> 


20 


1 each of 6 pgs 
per person . \ 



Reading y and Resources 



For additional reading and' bibl iographic references for this guide, 
refer tG'trak*end of the chapter in the handbook cit^d in the- lesson 
plan,*' Each cb^pter'-ifi the'handbook lists a number of publications, 
brochures^ and films which may. be- of interest to instructors and to 
students/ -s . 
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Lesson No. ' 1 f 

/ Page No-. 1 , ; 

LESSON: Introduction to the Course, witfc) a Sketch *of Elder Americans . * ^" 

<t • • 

TIME: 90 minut^/ This lesson corresponds with £hapters_112_ in the handbook*. 

OfejECTIVES: * 
In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Have the participants introduce themselves to, the class. . 
'2. Explain basic logistical matters about the course. 

3. State the goals of the course. * 
w 4. Distribute and .review the course's general learning objectives. 

5. Discuss the participants' handbook--contej)t and design--and the 
course schedule. 

6. Provide ^ata on the nation's elderly population. 
* 7. Provide data on the local elderly population. 

8. Describe the impact of the aging process. < *- 

• At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: * 

1. Describe the' goal and objectives of the course. 

2. Be familiar with £he course agenda and handouts. 

3. Describe the characteristics of the nation's elderly populjtion. 

4. Describe the characteristics of the local elderly population. 

5. Describe the. impact of the &Jing process. 



METHOP: 

- * Presentation. j 

- Large group discussion*. ' 

TRAINING AIDS: , 

7 - Overhead projector and screen. 

- Transparencies : *--Rate of Population Growth * 

--Representation of Females in Older Age .Groups 
--Size of Elderly Households * 

*TheSe are not provided , but it is. recommended that local data be 
* ' portrayed visually, either on transparencies or charts. 

. MATERIALS: 

- ' Effective Responses to the Crime Problem of Older Americans: A 
t ' Handbook * • 

- Handouts: --Course Goal and Objectives K ^ 

— Course Schedule (to be prepared by instructor) f 

COMMENTS: This first lesson will set the tone for 'the course. Therefore, 
it is important to take sufficient time to explain the objectives and 
course outline, and to create an atmosphere of cooperation by encouraging 
the maximum amount of student 1 participation. 
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(5min.)L Welcome and introductions., 

*» 

The goal of thvs course is: 

• § To gain knowledge about the elderly's crime, 
problems and about strategies and techniques 
for preventing crime, copihg with the fear of- 
crime, and assisting .victims of crime. 

The basic logistical matters you shoul^ be aware 
* of include': 4 

§ * Smoking restrictions if any; # - 

■ # f^estroom locations; 

• Whom to notify if any probl ems { arise;,. 

• Others specific to your situation. . . 

(15-tnin., but Varies with size of the cUss) I 
have found that by spending some time sat the 
start finding oyt more about each other, we can 
f # wo»^4fJettfr togettjpr to accomplish, our objectives*. 

•I'd like to a Search person to introduce him/her- 
self to the rest of the classv taking about a 
minute to tell : 1 % 

• Reasons for taking this, class. 

(10 m1n.) I arn harfding out copies of^the course, 
objectives. I will read them aloud as you follow 
along. * v # . 



(10 min.) Now I will briefly review the design 
o? the participants' handbook and the coufse 
schedule, >b+ch*I am handing out'. 



(5 min.) The purpose of this session is to ac- 
quaint yoir'wTth the characteristics' of the 
elderly population of this country and this area. 
Following this, we. will briefly review the impact 
of the aging process on individuals. This review 
should provide a better u/iderstanding of the 
needs of our elderly and what types' of anti -crime 
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As they introduce them- 
selves, feel free to asJ< 
questions to clarify or 
expand on what they say. 

PTstribute Handout #1. 
Spend whatever time, is 
necessary at th\s point; 
to be sure ttiat everyone 
understands what will be 
happening and that the 
participants feel com- . 
jforUfcle with the*course 
plan. 

Distribute ,handboQks and 
schedules. 1 Read' port1or>s 
t of] the handbook 1 ? intro- 
duction aloud, and enter- 
tairr any questions. 

To ensure this lesson.'s 
relevance to the class, 
the instructor should 
conduct .some research 
ahead of time to obtain 
the demographics of the* • 
local , elderly population. 
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services would be most helpful to them.. 

* • '*/> r> 

. V/e x will be'looking at the elderly population in 
terms of *demographi cs first: . , 

; • • Numbers 

• Sex . 

§ Residency 

• Income ' 



We will then look a^ the aging process, by exanfin- 
inq the health and mental health of the elderly. 

? 1 

(45 min.) Demographic Characteristics of the 
Elderly 

Numbers . There are currently 22 million* men and 
women in the United States who are 65 years of c|ge 
or older. This means that one out of^every 10 
persons is a senior citizen 1 . By the year 2000, 
that will swell to one 'in eigkt persons.. 

(local area)'* 



_, the elderly 

and is 

by the year 2000. The 
increase in this area 1 s elderly population over 
the years can be seen in this transparency. 



In' 

population is approximately 
projected t£ be 



What doe^ thi s expansion mean for elderly servj'ce- 
proViders? 

Sex . The older population in this aountry is in- 
creasingly female dominant. The currenfeyratio is 
69 men to v 100 womerr^aftd over; the AraUo at gge 
75 decreases to 56 males to 100 feipeles.^ In this 
area, the ratio of males to females is . 



Anjong persons 65 and^older, females f-epresent 59 
percent; at age 75, 61, percent; and at age 85, 65 
percent. Most of the older women are widows, 
while most elderly men are married. , t j 



Fbr your convenience, 
blanks are provided on 
pages 3 and 4 of this 
lesson for*local data. 



Show transparency of Rate 
of Population Growth and 
explain any other Relevant 
or interesting aspects. 

Get responses to. this 
question from the class. 

( . . . 



Show transparency of 
Representation bf Females 
in Older Age Groups. 
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The number of single older women is reflected in 
the sizes of elderly households. Households of 
two persons 'decrease im number from a§es 65 to 70 
and* decrease even more from 75 to 80, while house- 
holds of one increase^teadi ly "from 65 years of 
age on. - 



r 



Therefore, we can see how 'important it is to gear 
crime prevention information to the needs of 
elderly women. 

Residency . Where* do the elderly live? In the 
United States, two out of three Tjve in metropoli- 
tan areas, and one-third of the<e in central 
cities within, these areas.' 

In .this 'area . \ . . 



For this reason, crtme prevention techniques for 
the elderly often must be geared to an urban 
setting. ' 

► 

Income . How do^e elderly fare economical >y? , 
The elderly can be described as' a low incdme 
group. Because many are on fixed retirement in- 
comes, their income levels are approximately one- 
half that of the youn ger population. 

Certain subpopulations among the elderly are in 
worse financial condition. In this, country older 
blacks have incomes two-thirds that of older white 
people, and elderly females have incomes only one-, 
half that of elderly males. 

Looking at a level of poverty including both the 
poor and the "near poor," elderly persons .comprise 
25 percent of the»total group. ("Neair poor" 
refers to people living at or below an annual 
salary which is 125 percent of the official 
poverty levef. ) 

In this area . . . 



Show transparency of 'Size 
of Elderly^ Households 
in Local Ar?a. 
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These figures are significant in terms of the im- 
pact of crime on the elderly, as we wjll see when 
we discuss the needs of elderly crime victim^. 

\e Aging Process 



Health , More people are living longer, and more 
fers>ons are reaching the higher age brackets than 
ever before. These increases in life expectancy^, 
though, are more a reflection qf decreased mortal- 
ity \rates among younger age. groups than of de- 
creased mortality rates after the age of 65. 

The elderly suffer disproportionately from mo- 
bility limitations and such limitations are signi- 
ficant in terms of their vulnerability to crime. 
Whi lie most older persons do not' have serio.us mo- 
bility restrictions, many are, limited in at least 
one way. Almost 18 percent of the noni nsti tuti or~- 
alized elderly have some mobility limitation, com- 
pared to less than*one percent-for people 17 to 44 
years old and less than 5 percent for people in 
the 45 t^ 64 a£e group. v ■ 




Old age is a rich, fulfilling experience for many 
people who have the resources to. enjoy their later 
years, ^for others + it can be a very difficult 
period characterized by stress and strain. For, 
almost all, old age represents dramatic changes in 
life circumstances; some older people have trouble 
adjusting to these congest 

Dr. Eric Pfeiffer, a noted gerOpsych jatrist , de- 
scribed old age as .a "season of loss"--meantng 
that old age for rhost people means a series of 
age-relatefl losses: -income, status, the loss of 
one's spouse and companions, and. the decline of 
•one's physical and mental powers. For njany, these 
'interrelated factors produce a^vicious cycle: 
crises may lead older persons to isolate them- 
selves, yet isolation can lead.,' to increased lone- 
liness an8 anxiety or depression. r 

While the majority of elderly people does not de- 
velop serious mental problems,' an estimated 13 to 
J 5 percent of the elderly population live in what 
psychiatrists call ^"conditions 4 Conducive to mental 
illness": poverty and near-poverty, serious physi- 
cal illness, or social isolation. 
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The aging process, and the physical problems which 
besoifie more evident in old 'age, 'can also lead to 
mental difficulties. TlTe more frequent chronic 
conditions and loss of mobility which accompany 
the later years produce a l^ck of control over 
life which majiy people are not used to. This in 
turn can lead to more stress and frustration. 

Hearing loss, for example, is one physical pro- 
blem that can lead to, depression. Visual loss* 
also can have the same effect. And elderly 
.people feel--and are--more vulneraBle to crime 
when afflicted by sensory losses. . * 
* 

Ten years ago, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion estimated that 15 percent of the elderly 
population--or *three million—required mental 

health services. - \ • 

't 

In spite of the mental health needs of the el- d 
derly, it has* been estimated that about 80 percent 
of the older persons who need mpntal health* 
assistance will not receive i.t. 

Since^mo§t df those oTder persons needing aid 
could'be helped by nonintensive or crisis inter- 
vention counseling, persons Other than mental 
health workers can help provide such services if 
they have the necessary knowledge and resources. 
In fact-, if they engage in crime prevention or 
victim assistance Counseling, they will- be per- 
forming a mental health service by racing fear 
and, for victims, by averting a possiBjre crisis. 

Most profiles like this of older Americans tend 
' to emphasize the problems which- they face, many 
of which are brought on by radical changes in 
life circumstances, like retirement, reduced in- 
come, loss of status, and the death of a>spouse 
or friends. These problems, however, fre only a 
part of the picture. To concentrate on just them 
is to fail to rfecognize that old age is a devel- 
opmental stage, like all of the stages of life, ' 
and-for many persons -it is a rich, fulfilling 
time. 

•What is more, increasing numbers of concerned, 
active seniors are turning their talents toward 
working to change some of the attitudes and 
conditions which make life, difficult for older 
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persons. These oWer paid professionals, com- 
munity volunteers and elderly advocates have 
bpaurv thrnuah H ^pninr nowpr ,r to make a noticeable, 
difference in assuring that our later years can 
be lived torfheir fullest. 


• 

d 


> 


In the riext two lessons, we will turn from the 
brief sketch of the major problems which elders 
face to an examination of one specific problem 
which is of great concern -to them: crijne. 
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Lesson No. _L 
Handout #1 



COURSE GOAL AND OBJECTIVES" 



GOAL: To gain knowledge about the elderly's crime problems and about 
strategies and techniques for preventing crime, coping with the 
, feay of crime) and assisting victims of crime. * ' 



OBJECTIVES: . ■ ■ % \ 

1. To be able to identify the major crime problems of the elderly as a 
' class, including the patterns of crimes being committed against them, the 

fear of crime, and the consequences of criminal victimization. 

* 

2. To^e able to recognize the specific needs which result from crimes 
against our elders, including needsJtor* home improvement measures, personal 
security advice, information on con games and frauds, and counseling to 

4 reduce unrealistic fears and to overcome the psychological effects .of 
victimization.. 

3/ To be able tp. identify and contact resources which offer Grime preven- 
tion and victim'assistance services to jthe' elderly. 

4 To be able to recommend actions that both elderly people themselves 
• arrtrelderly-serving programs can take to decrease the elderly's vulnerability, 
to crime, to reduce their fears, and to improve their chances of overcoming 
the effects of victimization. 
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LESSON: Patterns of Crime against the Elderly 



Lesson^)- — 
Page No._L 



TIME: ' 90 minutes 

OBJECTIVES: 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 



This lesson corresponds with .Chapter _J in the handbook 



1/ Present national data on patterns of victimization*^ the elderly. 

2. Describe the reasons for conducting a local analysis of crime 
rates and pattern^.' m ^ 

3. Identi fy sources and types of crime data in the 1 oca] area'. \ 

4. Explore the special vulnerabi lity. of the elderly*to crime./ 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 



1 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



Describe the different patterns in national victimization rates 
between: elderly and nonel\der1y, elderly men and women, older 
blackf and older whites, and inner city and other elderly. 
Give three reasons for conducting a crime analysis in the tfrea. 
Identify solirces of crime data in their area. f m * 

^Describe the kinds of crime data useful for, a needs assessment. 

^fc+st 10 ways in which the elderly are vulnerable to crime. 



METHOD: 



\ 



Presentation. 
Brainstorm. 



TRAINING AIDS: \j v 

- Flipchart, newsprints, markers, masking tape. 

- Overhead projector an|d screen.* * 

- Transparencies: 1. Victimization Rcte of -Clderly vs. Others; 

¥ 2. Information Sources; 

3. Police Offense Reports ; "^^^^ * 

4. Other Victimization Surveys or Studies. 



MATERIALS: 



COMMENTS: As ih # the handbook,* the problem of 'crime against the elderly 
is divided into two parts. This lesson, covers the patterns, of crime. 
- " * -The next covers the topic of fear of *crime and its -consequences. 
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(40 min.). For the. past several years, there has 
been an ongoing depate among academics about 
whether there real/ly is a sufficient^ serfous 
problem of crime against senior citizens to war- 
rant providing t^m with special services in crime 
prevention and victim assistance*. As a resultof 
thts debate', there is a belief in some circles 
that victimization rates among the ^elderly aVe 
"statistically insignificant. " 



This issue deserves some scrutiny. 



Show transparency "Victimi- 
sation Rate of Elderly vs'. 
^Victimization Rate of 
Others." 



As in 'most subjects which academics like to de- 
bate, though, the subject is somewhat more com- 
plicated th^n first meets the eye. Thus, we will 
separate it, as does your handbook, into two sep- 
arate parts. This lesson will discuss the pat- 
terns of crime against the elderly. Next week, we 
will exanjine their fear of crime aTnd its conse- 
qsenc^Tr 

The statistics we are using to describe th'e pat- 
N terns of crime are derived not from crimes re- 
ported to the police, since almost half of all 
crimes go unreported, and rates of reporting can 
_^ry significantly between different groups^ in the 
population,, in different Ideations, and by dif- 
ferent types of crimes. Instead, we will use vic- 
timization statistics collected by the U.S. Census 
Bureau as part of the National Crime Survey. NCS 
surveys annually a representative^sample of some 
60,00p U.S. households. Victims living in those 
households report three general categories of 
crime (both attempted and completed): 



D^V' 



personal crimes or violence , which include . 
rape, robbery and assault (simple and 
aggravated); 

personal criys of theft , which include lar- 
ceny without contact between victim and of- 
fender anjl larceny with contact \purse . 
snatching^ and pocket picking); and 

• household crimes* which ijrcludejburgla ry , 
househoTJMarceny and motor vehicle theft. 
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NCS crime rates are based on the number of* crimes / 
per 1,000 persons or households. 

Let's look then at whaf^the NCS vict-imylzation sta- 
tistics tell us about various types ofWimes 
against older and younger people in this country, 
and how they compare. 

On this transparency, victimization rates against 
persons under 65 are indicated by the white bars. 
As you can see, the most cammon-type- of crime 
- against non-elders is household larcency, which 
occurs at a rate of about 140 crimes pen thousand 
non-elders. The next most common is personal 
theft, followed by household burglary, violent 
crimes (assault, robbery, and rape) and auto theft, 
at*a rate of about 22 crimes per thousand. 

Patterns against older persons (the striped bars) 
are somewhat different. Household larcency is 
again the most common crime, followed very clqsely 
by household burglary (at rates of 54 to 58 per 
thousap^elders ) . 

Personal crimes of theft fall third rather than 
.second in frequency for older persons. Violent 
crimes are fourth in frequency and auto theft is 
fifth. Thus, the crimes whicfi plague the elderly 
.are fnost ofteh crimes of property—burglary and 
household larceny.- In the area of personal primes, 
theft,, which is considered to be a "nonviolent" 
crime,- accounts for about three-fourths of all the 
personal crimes. 

Whi'le the patterns of types of crimes which are in- 
flicted on elders and non^elders are semewhat simi- 
lar, the victimization rates against the different 
age levels vary significantly. For example, there 
are nearly five violent crimes against a non-elder 
for every one committed against a senior citizen. 
For household crimes, the ratio is somewhat closer: 
two or three* crimes of burglary or larceny for 
every one committed against an elderly household. 

What do these figures signify? Why y are victimiza- 
tion rates against senior citizens so much lower 
than against younger persons? 

There are probably a number of reasons for this 
difference. One factor whi elf probably plays an im- 
portant role in tbese low rates is the high fear of 
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^rime among older persons\ a fear which results 
fn a number of changes in lifestyle. to protect 
fyemselves^rom becoming victims. Since they put 
themselves "at risk" less often, they are less 
ojften victimized. 



Second, one should appreciate that, evenc^bsent 
the dread of being victimized, the elderly have 
a lifestyle that is naturally self-protective. 
They score low in autc theft rates because they' 
less often own cars. They infrequently show up 
in assault .cases since, for many of those ftho 
might once have gotten into fights, those days , 
'a recover: And because they are often living in 
retirement at home, their hous'es are less invit- 
ing targets for burglars. 

Third, and most important, the nationwide figures 
wash out the major social and geographic distinc- 
tions between America's senior citizens. Indeed, 
when we look at the elderly not as a homogenous 
group but^as a number of di f ferent>subgroups v 
some very'strong differences in rates of victimi- 
zation appear. Thfese differences make it clear 
that not all persons over 65 are "undervictim-\ 
ized." V 

One important difference in victimization rates 
is- between older'men and older PDmen. Overall, 
older men are more frequently victimized than 
older women— more than twice as often, in fact. 
Older urban women, however, are more vulnerable 
to several types of crime, notably personal theft 
on the street and burglary or robbery in their 
homes. 

Racial differences in victimization rates #lso 
are' evident among the elderly. Black senior 
citizens are victims of violent crimes about 
twice as often as older white people. By violent 
crimes I'm speaking of rape, tobbery , and assault 
For robbery alone, the dispfrity between races is 
even*greater--two-and-one-half times more fre- 
quent 'for older blacks than for older whites. 

Crimes of theft present a more 1 balanced picture 
1 between the races. However, older blacks are es- 
pecially susceptible to personal larceny with 
coptact. Data show that oj^der blacks are victim- 
ized by larceny with contact more often than any 
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other age -group. And ^mong those 65 year^f age 
and* oTder, biacks are victimized by this kffld of 
crime 'fiye times metre frequently than whites. 

Let's talk>briefly about some geographic differ- 
ences in crimes commuted against the elderly. As 
we have*?eeri, the elderly as a grpup are not vic- 
timized as ^frepJ^ntly as other age groups. How- 
ever, certain older persons are victims more often 
than their peers wf\o live in other locations; in 
. some /Ibc&les, -older persons are even victimi zed 
mor£ frequently than their younger neighbors. 
These are seniors who reside in the inner cores of 
* the nation's cities. In these areas, deteriorat- 
ing conditions contribute to high crime rates. 
Buildings , are older and in need of repairs, ser- 
vices havejbeen cut in response to shrifikinc/tax 
base$, and^ ethnic and class changes breed suspicion 
and tensioft. Nevertheless, the elderly--usual ])J 
fyr' economic- and^psychological reasons--tend to/ 
stay put in; these high-crime enclaves even a ftp* 
their younder neighbors have moved on to safe** city 
neighborhoods or to the suburbs. Because they are 
so often without family or friends nearby, these 
older people live somewhat isolated lives.* Their 
isolation makes them more vulnerable to, crimes in 
which offenders prefer picking on a single victim-- 
crimes such as purse snatching and confidence 
gamf s . ' . ^ 

Researcff^has confirmed the predicament of senior 
citfzens 1 i v utg^ti^our major cities. For example, 
victimization surveys showed that in 1974, the 
national s average for the rate for personal larceny 
with' contact for persons over 65 was 3.4 crimes ■ • 
per thousand older persons. -In Boston that same 
year , towever , the rate for older persons was 32 
crimes per, thousand; in New Orleao* it was 20 per 
thousand, in 21 major fcities studied, the rates 
f6r personal larceny with contact were al 1 higher t 
than tjie national average for seniors. Similar 
-statistics'are seen in the rates of robbery »wi th 
injury 'against seniors; in eight of the 21 cities, 
the rates of robbery with injury were higher 
against olcJer persons than they were against young- 
er persons; in eight t other cities, v the rates of 
k robbery with injury'was roughly equal between young) 
and old. And this is^in spite of the fact that 
marly of these elderly are living, highly restricted 
life styles. 
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These are the patterns of crime against older vie 
tims,.then. But what kinds of patterns 'are there 
Srteng the persons who perpetrate these crimes? 
Generally, the characteristics of the offenders 
who victimize senior citizens are similar to those 
who victimize younger persons with respect to 
their age, the likelihood they will be armed, or 
willwork in gangs*. .There are some differences, 
though. , PecTple who commit crimes against the el- 
derly are more likely to be strangers to them, and 
more likely to be black when the victim is white. 
And for, personal street crimes, offenders against 
older persons are more likely to be youths and 
blacks than are attackers of younger victims. 

Let's pause for a mindte. How do you think these 
■factory will influence the victim? 



That's right. These factors tend to increase the 
fear levels of older people. Obviously, strangers 
pose" more of a threat than do people you might be 
familiar wiih. And the interracial aspect of many 
of these crimes would tend to make older urban 
whites susqicious of all -young blacks, and gener- 
ally increase the Jevel of tension they li\(e with. 

We Will be discussing fe^r levels in the next les- 
son so you should k^gp these points in mind for 
that discussion. 

One other factor in crime patterns aga'insi^eniors 
may also contribute to the high fear level and 
danger felt by seniors. A study which looked at 
th'e physical location of crimes discovered that 
most of the violent crimes committed against the 
elderly occurred in the victims' homes* a commo 
area >>f an apartment, »or in a yard. Conversel 
violent-c&imSs against younger age groups we 
.found to occur more often away from their resi- 
dence$--in the street or comnercial buildings 

How do you -think this fact affects the Attitudes 
of potential or actual elderly crime victims? , 

Agairi,.it might make- then more fearful, since even 
their; homes, which should represent security and 
safety, are not safe against the dangerous forces 
out in the street* 




Responses should indicate 
that victims -are more li- 
able to be fearful . 
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Thus, victimization is a- real, everyday problem 
for a great many older persons in this country, 
expecially older blacky, older men, and residents 
of our major cities. These elderly are more like- 
ly to become crimfe victims,, to be victimized re- 
peatedly* and often by offenders who live in close 
proximity to them. 



()5 min.) We have just seen what th$ victimiza- 
tion^statistics are for the elderly nationally. 
We bave also seen how there are widely different 
patterns and rates, depending on personal charac- 
teristics of the older persons and where they live. 
Becauie^of these wide* differences, it becofoes very 
important to learn about our local crime pattern 
and rates, ancKhow they compare with the national 
figures. We wilt turn now to the important topic 
Sof. how to learn about local crime patterns. Be- 
fore we do, though, it's important te-see how facts 
. abodt local crime rates and patterns can help. 
There are thre£ important purposes these data can 
serve. They can enable us to: 

• be aware J of tfre local factors that influence 
senior citizens' perceptions about the crime 
problem in this locality; , 

• be able to gear an anti-crime strategy to ' - 
the actual crime conditions of the area; 

• be able to gim senior citizens a realistic 
picture of the crime problem, to counter 

• generalized Anxiety about it. 

The procedure that is followed to determine the 
local crime rates is called*a "crime analysis." 
A crime analysis can* take many forms depending on 
the amount ,of time you have to spend and the qual- 
ity and quantity of -crime data available. 

The best way is through a victimization survey of 
a representative 1 sample of households. Since 
funds are rarely available for % such a survey, 
though, we must turn to other less reliable 
sources. Three, ways t{o collect information for a 
crime analysis are included on this transparency. 
They are: ir { 

1. Review police offense reports; 4 % 
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"Information Sources" 
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Conduct informal surveys of citizens and 
key persons fn the community; 



Review local criminal justice planning 
agency reports. J 



The kind of data that can<be obtained from each of 
thes£ sources is summarized in 4 the next two 
transparencies . 



In a search for sodrces of information for a crime 
analysis, resource directories may be helpful. , 
Resource directories can direct yousjb programs 
which may be collecting data you wfn find useful. 

y 

(15 min.) Whom would you interview as "key 
people" in the community? 

\ 



Remember, the more specific the 'information you 
can gather about the crime problem of the elderly 
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"Show transparencies, ''Police 
Offense Reports;" and "Other 
Victimization Surveys or 
Studies. 11 Explain each. 



Write their suggestions on 
a flipchart. -A partial list 
for your information is 
below: 

KEY^COMMUNITY PEOPLE 

- Police department of- 
ficers in t^e , records 

/Section or within the 
precinct area(s) you 
• are serving; ' 
Detective squads ; 

- Staff at the District 

Attorney's Office; 

- Directors of senior 

centers; 

- Elder citizens who re- 

side in the areas you ' 
will be serving, 
i ncludi ng those at: 

• senior citizens 
clubs-, and 

• tenant organizations; 

- Social service agency 

staff; 

- Local businesses with 

elderly clientele, 
e.g., barbers, beautir 
cians, pharmacists. 
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irf your area,, the more responsive the services yota 
are developing can be to theinneeds. City-wide 
information can be very usefulN^ you're going to 
do a city-wide campaign. For a particular neigh- 
borhood group, however, information about ( the crime 
rate in that neighborhood will be much more useful 
- than i nformation' about the city as a whole, 

(5 min.) In addition to local data on crime pat- 
terns, another thing which is important in planning 
*an ant'i-crime strategy for senior citizens is fam- 
iliarity with some of the factors which make the 
elderly vulnerable to crime. 



Take #couple .of 'minutes to think about a partial 
lar older person that you know, and to get a pic- 
ture of this person in your mind. 



/ 



Wtat does the parson look like? 
Where doe§ the person live? 
How does the person get around? 



(15 min,) Now name some speci f i c^qual i ties about 
this elderly person that you have in mind which 
might make hin) or her vulnerable to crime, I will 
write them on the newsprint under the appropriate 
category, 1 
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The purpose of this exercise 
is to go beyond the statis- 
tics in the last lesson and. 
sensitize students to what 
<:an make older persons 
vulnerable to crime. „ 



Write each of these topics 
on the top of a separate 
sheet of newsprint and 
tape each to the wal 1 : 

- Physical vulnerability; 

- Vulnerability in the home; 

- Psychological vulnera- 1 

bi 1 i ty ; 

- Economic and social 

characteristics that 
increase vulnerability. 

If certain qualities arp 
not mentioned, ask leading 
questions. 

A sample 1 ist is below: 

PHYSICAL VULNERABILITY 
ON, THE STREET 

- Purse held loosely; 

- Checks cashed on 

predictable days; 
(continued) 
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Obviously, not all elderly people possess these 
characteristics. But when they do, they are in 
jeopardy of criminal attack: Older persons are 
very aware of this vulnerability, and it is re- 
flected in their high levels of fear of crime. 
This topic, and the impact which crime has on 
their lives, i* the subject .of our 



r 



lesson. 
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- Walking alone; w ** 1 

- Walking unsteadily; 

- Appearing ^drugged, 

confused; 

- Taking public trans- 

portation; 

- Inability to resist 

attack. 

VULNERABILITY IN THE HOME 

- Hoyse in disrepair; 

- Li ving, alone; 3 • 

- Poor locks; ^ 

- Predictable routines 

for going out; ' 

- Inability to relocate; . 

- Transitional, high-crime 

neighborhood; 

- Inability to resist 

a'ttack. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL VULNERABILITY 

- The "season of loss;" 

- Drugs; 

- Fear of crimes 

- Fear of retaliation; 

- Trusting; 

- Gullibility; 

- Loneliness; 

- I-solation. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

- Proximity to offenders; 

- Low, fixed incorte;- 

- Separ-atian from friends, 

relatives. , 
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Persons/ 
l600 



150 
125 

• 

100 
75 
50 
25 
0 



CRIMES: 



KEY: 



Victimization Rate of Elderly 



vs. 



Victimization Rate of Others, 1975 



Personal Crimes 



-mm* 



106.2 



36.4 



7.8 



Mm 



24.5 



21.4% 100% 23.1% 1.00% 

t- 

Violent Crime Theft 
(Robbery, (Personal 

Rape, lareeny)* 

Assault) 



Household Crimes 



141 .5 



101.5 



53.8 



58.7 



53. OX 100% 



< 22.7 

' 6.2 



41.5% 100% i 27.3% 100% 



Burglary • Household \ Auto 
Larceny \ Theft 



= Rate per 1 ,0065" elderly 



= Rate per 1 ,005 others 



*"0thers" describes individuals (personal 
(household crime) ages 12-64.' 



crime) and heads of households 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of- justice, Law Enforcement Assistance . 
/ ' Administration, Criminal Victimization in the United States , 1975?^ 
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INFORMATION SOURCES 



- REVIEW POLICE OFFENSE REPORTS 

-■CONDUCT "INFORMAL SURVEYS .OF. 
CITIZENS AND KEY P E-R S 0 N S I N 
THE COMMUNITY 



REVIEW ' L 0, C A L CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
P L-A N N I N G - A 6"E N C Y 'REPORTS ' 



/ 
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Transparency #3 



P 0 L I C € OFFENSE REPORTS 

. ) . • 

WHAT CRIMES. ARE BEING COMMITTED 

A G A -I N S T SENIORS IN THE AREA? 

WHICH ARE THE MOST COMMON?- 
• % 

WHEN ARE THESE CR I M E S BEING 
COMMITTED? ' * 

W H E R E " A R E C R I fi E^ OCCURRING? 
ARE THERE ANY REALLY . "BAD" 
B .L 0 C K S ? ARE CERTAIN CRIMES 
M ORE PREVALENT IN CERTAIN 
NEIGHBORHOODS? 



HOW 'DO CRIMES OCCUR? 

J ' * 

* * • o 

* 
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\ 

\ 

.OTHER VICTIMIZATION 
SURVEYS OR S T JJ D .1 E S 

' / ' 

-ARE THE E L D E R L'Y VICTIMIZED MORE 
Of' TEN TKAN OTHERS? - . 

« 

— WHICH ELDERLY ARE B E -I N 6 VICTIM- 
IZED? ARE THE LARGE MAJORITY OF ' > 
Tl H E VIC T-.I US WOMEN? 



-DO E L D' E R L Y VICTIMS SEEM T 0 S U F - 
F E R DISPROPORTIONATE PHYSICAL 
HARM? 

-IS THE RATE OF CRIME AGAINST 

THE ELDERLY INCREASING OR 
. DECREASING? 

\ 

^ A% E THERE' ANY CLEAR T R- E N D S A M OjN G 
T HE VARIOUS TYPES OF CRIMES 
BEING COMMITTED H A I N S T THE 
ELDERLY? 
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LESSON: Fear of Crime and Its Consequences 

. TJME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter 4 in the^handboo 

^OBJECTIVES: v 
In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

/ 

1. Describe the high levels of fear of crime among older persons. 

2. Discuss which subgroups of 'older persons are most fearful. 

3. Discuss two common types of behaviors which result from the fear 
of crime: avoidance behaviors and mobilization behaviors. 

4. Lead a group debate about whether fear of crime among the elderly 
is rational or irrational. 

5. Discuss the three types of impacts which victimization has on 
older persons: economic, physical, and emotional. 

: At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS wilTbe able tor *~ 



1. Explain the relationship between age and fear of crime. 

2. List three subgroups of the elderly who ar.e most afraid of crime. 

3. Define avoidance behaviors and mobilization behaviors. r 

4. Give three reasons why the elderly' s fear of crim^ is rational 
and three reasons why it is irrational. 

List the three types of impacts which victimization has on the 



elderly . 

METHOD: 

- Presentation'. 

- Brainstorm. 

- Group debate. 

TRAINING AIDS: 



4 



Flipcharf, newsprint, markers (6 or 8), masking tape. 



i 



MATERIALS: 



COMMENTS: 
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(10 min.)* In the last lesson, we reviewed the 
patter^ of crime committed against the #ation's 
elderly. Now we will focus on the fear pf crime 
which older persons have, and the impact which 
both fearand victimisation have on sftnfor cit- ' 
izens. , v ' 

Let's turn first to the problem of fear of crime 
among the elderly. Most senior citizens have in 
common a widespread fear of crime, which can play 
a malignant rolenn their 14ves. The^ extent of 
this fear was revealed to a nationwide T9/S * 
Louis/ffa^KisjDolT of -the elderly. Harris found 
thalr crime was the primary concern of older per- 
sons, even outranking cdncdrns about health and 
economic setfurity. 

0 

f , \ 

In/ the interim, inflation has taken its toll 
Nonetheless, crime is still one of the ntDst 
portant concerns of older persons. A Louis 
Harris poll conducted iTi preparation for the 
1981 Whil* Rotjse Conference on Aging found t 
older peredns who were -asked what J^e "two o 
thfee greatest problems facing theTlderly iij 
this country today" listed income and inflation- 
ary concerns first; mentioned rfext most often, 
though, were "poor, failing health" and "crime,' 
being afraid to go out." - 

* • • 

Other research has produced* equal ly stark "find- 
ings. Studies have found' that high levels of 
fear of crime are more frequently reported by, < 
and haye a greater'effect on tlfc elderly than on 
other age groups,.- The- victimization surveys we 
discussed in the last lesson show that there is 
a cMreCt relationship between ^increasing age and 
' increasing levels o€|feaf of crime. So^ do 
t studies by Northwestern and by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center. 

These concerns about crime are not just Jimited 
to those elderly who are most vulnerable to crime 
'either. A recent survey of older persons whose 
income and education levels were higher than the 
average senior citizfen, am< who were predomi- 
nantly white, was ^conducted inlmajor East-GpaSt 
-r cities. It/vfpund a high level/of concern about 
crime 5 with respondents indicating that they 
restrict therk acti vi ttes inna number of ways 
to avoid victimization . 



To be published in Louis 
Harris and Associates, 
Ag^'ng'in the Eighties: 
America ln-Transition , 
Washington, D.C.: Nation- 
al Council on the Aging, 
1982. r 
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These ^and other research studies make it clear 
that <?rime is on the mind of this country's older 
persons. The extent af their fear is more easily 
understood when compared with the fear levels 
exhibited by other age groups. * Most surveys show 
that fear levels go up sharply at the age of 60. 
Thus, victimization surveys in 1973 and 1974 of 
>8 major cities indicate that about 32% of per- 
sons under 60 reported that they felt "unsafe" 
on the street alone in their neighborhood at 
night. Un* contract that same response was given 
by"- 52% ok the respondents over the age of 60. 
And fear levels continue to rise with increasing 
age. One study found that the increase in fear 
levels among persons over 60 is greater than the * 
increases in fear among persons 20-60 years' of 
age. 



§iven this information, it is clear that anti- 
crime ^^/ices must be geared both to the actual 
crime moblem faced by senior citizens and to 
their perceptions of this, problem, so tt^t al- 
ready high fear levels will not be increased. 
\ Partioflar attention should be given to older 
^s^Qjj^rs who may be almost immobilized by fear and 
who have turned to avoidance behaviors whi<h re- 
strict the qualfty of their lives. We will dis- 
cuss such behaviors in a few minutes. 



(15 min.) But first, let f s discuss which sub- 
groups among the elderly population are most 
fearful of crime. Based on your reading and your 
common sense, which groups of older persons do 
you think would be among the most fearful? 



It makes sense that those elderly who are most 
prone to being victimized and most affected' by 
crime would.be the ^nost fearful. Since crimes 
are more prevalent in cities, especially the 
inner-city , oilier personslresicling in those 
neighborhoods are most fearful* of qrime than ar£ 
their peers. In* fact, the relationship between 
age and fear of crime increase* with the size 



r 



Write arrswers on the flip 
chart. They will include: 
-blacks 

-injje^cjty residents 
-handicapped 
-poor f 
-frail / ' 
-women. / 

-isolated or alone 
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*of the city. And for older persons, *the size of 
a city is a more important factor in their fear * 
of crime than for younger age groups. 



Women at all age levels /are more fearful about 
crime than their male counterparts. Why do yeu 




think this is so? 



One factor in increased >e*c^levels among older 
women's that they are more likely to outlive 
their husbands and live alone. However, the 
differences in fear levels among older men and 
women are not as great as they are at younger* 
age levels- W*e can only speculate that older 
men also feel vulnerable to attack as their 
strength declines with age and their awareness of 
this vulnerability leads to increased fear. 

Some researchers think that the higher' fear lev- 
els among blacks and the poqr may have less to 
do with race and income thanjrfith where .they live 
—often in ihner-city neighborhoods or high-crime 
areas. Moreover, with reduced income comes the 
inability to take certain precautionary behaviors 
like buying locks and getting insurance.- Lower- 
income elderly, knowing they cannot afford these 
security measures, are likely to be more fearful 
of crime as a result. 

'Researchers are also beginning to speculate on 
the rote which "social integration" might pl^y 
in older persons 1 fears about crime. This term 
refers to the extent to which a person is inte- 
grated—or fits securely—into his or her neigh- 
borhood. For instance, are thfey familiar with 

• the geography and residents? Are there friends 
or programs they can call for help? Are there 
places for socialization and recreation? Since ■ 
these factors should increase one's day-to-day 
sense ef security, it is 'possible that they might 
alsp be related to lower levels of fear of crimer 
/^Possible support for this theory is the finding 
that older persons who own their own homes are 
less fearful of ^rirne than elders Who' rent. 

Now that we have a better understanding of the 
elderly 1 s fear of crime, we will turn to what the 
consequences of "crime and fear of crime are on 
older persons. 

43 



Possible reasons^include: 
-se.lf-perception as weaker 
and less able to defend 
themselves 

-feel more vulnerable to 
injury * 
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(20 min.) Overall, we can characterize people's 
responses to crime and the' fear of crime in two 
different ways: a^dfdancef behaviors and mobil- 
ization, behaviors. 



Avoidance behaviors are those actions peoplere- 
frain fro(n taking to^ lessen their chances of 
victimization. Let's list some of the behaviors 
We all engage in to^void -victimization , i.e. 
things you do not d^^ecause oT the risk of 
cr^ne:. * 
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Researchers haue ftqurtd that the elderly engage 
in all of these avoidance behaviors ariti more. 
For example, inany (J^l^persons in majcrr cities 
avoid using pub'Hc -transportation or going on 
errand* after 3:00 j) c ip>-the tinje when teenagers 
get ou^fof school. Other older persons have gone 
so far 4S, to sell^&heir homes or businesses after 
b^ing ^prlct imjzed. J? 

Some typ$s& avoidance behaviors tan have in- 
directv^Onsefluences vfhiBh are^ long-lasting and 
negativ^ fo,r e#ampja/when older persons limit 
their ratability, the^xan become more isolated 
from friends. andLotheV sources^)f support. By 
limitrrfg the timet when they c^i go out, they 
[nay not bp able to (^Jmplete necessary chores like 
marketlng^and doctors visits* which can lead to 
heal th problems.. And not feeling free to wander 
in their" neighborhoods deprives olcter. persons of 
one of ih?ir easiestand most enjoyab.le forms of 
exerc^s£--walking. . 

Mobilization behaviors are those in which con- 
cerns a bfiut crime are turned into positive ac- 
tions tofdedWfcase one f s vulnerability. For ex- 
ample, in the area of street crimes, we focus on 
how you, can go out safely rather t|^an not gtWng 
out at What are;some examples of mobil* 

ization behaviors we, all engage in to reduc^ our 
risks of victimization? ' \ 
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Lfst answers on the flip 
chart. They will include: 
-not walking alone after dark 
-avoiding bad neighborhoods 
-not taking bus aft§r dark ' 
-not hitchhiking * . . 

-not opening door to stran- , 
gers 

-not keeping valuables in 
home. j. 



Write answers on ffip chart. 
They will include: 
-go but with a friend or 
escbrt 

-take a whistle or airhorn 
-drive rather than walk, 
-carry a fake purse or 
wallet 

-put new lodes on door and 
use them 

-engrave ID numbers on 
♦valuables 

-organize a block club. 
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The main difference then 4 between avoidance, be- 
haviors and mobilization behaviers is that the 
latter 'is something - positive which should reduce 
vulnerability to crime.- For. older persons, it * 
appears that mobilization behaviors may be ef- 
fective in decreasing -their fear of crime. For 
example, in one study, older persons who exhib^. 
ited "territorial marking behavior" like put- 
ting up fences -and installing door viewers had 
lower fear levels than those who did not. Crime 
prevention activities wtjich mobilize citizens, 
then, are not only of great 'interest to Older per- 
sons but "can increase their, feelings that they 
have some control over their vulnerability to^ 
crime. ^ * 

(15 min.) One f interesting debate in the re- 
search »nd writing on the problem of crime and 
the elderly concerns the elderly's fear "of crime 
and 'whether it is rational or irrational. 

To obtain an appreciation of this debate, I'd 
like* to divide the class into small groups of 
four or five persons. Please do tnat now, and 
appoint a recorder for each of your groups. 

All right,- now the groups in this half of the 
room will take the viewpoint that the elderly's 
fear of crime is basically rational am real- 
istic. ^' ♦ 

The groups in this half of the room are to take 
the viewpoint that the elderly's fear of crime 
is irrational or much higher than it should be, 
given the facts about victimization rates. 

Each group should try to come up with arguments 
to .support the viewpoint I We assigned to you. 
The\ecorder should list these in large print 
on thfr-^Titet of newsprint. Take ten minutes to 
discuss tfvis subject and then we'U report back- 
to the full group. ' « 



> 



Pass out a piece of news- 
print and a magic marker 
to each of the groups. 



Make sure that each group 
knows which viewpoint they 
are to reflect. 

Check with each group to 
keep the discussion on 
track. 

Let them knop when two 
minutes are left. 
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(20 min.) Al V right, let's see what you came up 
with. First we 1 11 Iteve the reporters from the 
groups which are arguing that the elderly's fear 
of crime is irrational . E^ch\jrecorder should 
bring their newsprint ancfreport for about 2 
minutes. 



Next let's hear from the groups which are argu- 
ing* that the fear of crime is basically realistic 



(10 min.) Let's turn briefly now to the topic t 
of the impact of^yme on the eTderly. What 
happens to those ^raerly who actually become 
victims of crime? 

The elderly are affected by crime in' three ways: 
economically, physically and emotionally. 



Arguments could include: 
-victimization rates are low; 
-lifestyle does not,natur- 

ally lead to expos&re to 

riski 

-avoidance behaviors lead 
to even smaller possibi- 
lity of victimization; 
-much fear comes from hear- 
ing about crime in the ' 
media or from other elders; 
-handicaps like hearing 
loss can cause generalized 
anxiety about 1 ife; 
-fear of crime can be a 
symptom of all the other 
uncertainties and poten- 
tial losses faced in old 
age. 



Arguments could include: 
-compared with how little 
they* go out, crime rates 
against elders are fairly, 
high; 

-fear levels correspond 
fairly closely witn crime 

'rates; i.e. most vulner- 
able are most fearful; 

-elderly realize that crime 
might have major impact on 
their lives, physically, 
economically, and emotion- 
ally. 

-age-related handicaps, 
limited income, and 
"season of loss 11 does 
make elders more vulner- 
ably to crime. • 
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Economically , the harm which crime inflicts on 
older persons is fairly easy to document. Twenty 
dollars stolen from someone on a fixed income 
represents a much greater loss than the same 
vamount tafcen from a person wittj a job. And so 
while their monetary losses are less than are 
younger persons', as a percentage of their income 
the loss is higher—about 23 percent of the 
monthly income of older persons on the average. 
Property losses can also have a proportionally 
greater impact, since items which are luxuries 
fo»^ounger people— like televisions and radios- 
can be necessities /to senior citizens. Further- 
more, their property can have important emo-^ 
tional or sentimental meaning and- in a sense be . 
irreplacable even when money is available to 
do so. 

Regarding the physical impact of crime, although 
' older persons are less likely to resist, re- 
searchers have found that the elderly are more 
likely to be injured when attacked; to suf fer 
internal injuries, and to suffer cuts and 
bruises. In addition, an injury to an older 
person can take significantly longer to mend. 

While the evidenceNis less tangible regarding 
crime's emotional irribact, the regular strains 
of the aging process may mean that the elderly 
are less prepared* to cope with the crisis of 
victimization and the added stress, ft brings. 
So in spite of a lifetime of experience in cop- 
ing with problems, victimization can prove to 
be a serious emotional problem for a, number of 
older persons, depending on their personal 
histories, other current stresses they are fac- 
ing, and the immediate support that is' avail-, 
able to them. When a person cannot cope, any 
one of a number of emotional reactions can ap- 
pear, including: 

» » 

-chronic or acute anxiety 
-denial that there is a problem 
-projection or scapecjoating 
-withdrawal v 
-depression 

-insomnia 9 % 
-overcompensation 
-alcoholism 
-hypochondria 
• -paranoia ^ ^ 

-dependency * ' 
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Another type of emotional e effect seen in older 
crime victims is an increase in their already 
high levels of fear of crime* Without educated 
support and advice,* this increased fear can Teald 
to some of the types of avoidance be^vior we 
discussed. These serve to isolate Seniors from 
eAch other and needed services, and to severely 
diminish the quality of their lives. 

We've covered now the topics of who the elderly 
are^ and what the patterns, of crime against them ^ 
areT and the consequences of crime and the fear 
of crime. The remainder of this course will be 
devoted to what we should know to be able to 
respond effectively to the problem of crime 
against the elderly. 



\ 
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LESSON: Overview^ of the Criminal Jus ti ce- System 



TIME: 90 minutes t ^ This lesson corresponds with Chapter Jj> in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: " * ' " L ' 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: , ' * 

V 

1. Introduce the purpose and components of the U.S. criminal justice 
system and the reasons for studying it. 

2. Discuss tfte various*"actors" in the major elements of the system. 

3. Describe the steps that criminal cases take as they go through „ 
the process. <§ 

•4. Discus's various problems and controversies concerning each of ttie 

system's components. ' 
5. Have a guest speaker describe the local criminal justice system 
and its problems. 

At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

- 1. List the thre^^omponents of the criminal justice system. 

2. List at least^l) "actors" in each of these elements of the 
system: law enforcement, litigants, lawyers, judiciary, correc- 
tions, arwl miscellaneous personnel. 

3. List steps that criminal cases take during- the law enforcement 
\stafcje, step? that they go through in the courts, and steps during 

the corrections stage. A 

4. List and explain three controversies or problems facing each of the 
components of -the system.. 

METHOD: 

t - Presentation. - • 

- Brainstorming. 

- Guest speaker. 

TRAINING AIDS: 



MATERIALS: 

Handouts: 1. --Major Elements of Ihe Criminal Justice Process. 
2.— Steps in the Criminal Justice Process. • 

COMMENTS: In order to treat the specifics of your local criminaJ 
, justice system, a guest speaker is helpful. The best source of such 
speaker is your local district attorney's office. 
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f5 min.) With increased concerns among citizens 
about the crime problem in tfiis country has come 
a new focus of debate about our criminal justice 
system and whether it is functioning as it should 
to keep crime under control. The term "criminal 
justice system" refers to a very ,gpmpTicated net- 
work of agencies in law enforcement, the courts 
and corrections". Their overall purpose of these 
agencies is to enforce the standarcft of conduct 
nece^ssarv^ to protett individuals and confflunities . 
In 1977, the criminal ^ustide system cost the* 
public $21.5 million to operate and had a work- 
force o$ over 1/1 million persons. 

Most citizens have little contact with this sys- 
tem except through the media— until' they become 
victims or witnesses to crime. Then they find ' 
themselves on very unfamilifc? ground, with an 
instant need to know about how the system works, 
and a firsthand view of some of its inefficiencies 
and inequities. Persons who provide an ti -crime 
services to the elderly shoyld be able to explain 
this system to their clients* In addition, we 
need to understand fiow the system works before we 
can begin to work for changes- which wi IT make it 
respond more efficiently and fairly to citizens. 

This lesson will present an overview of the crim- 
inal justice system, including who the key actors 
are; how the process works when a criminal law is 
broken; and some of tfiVrnajor problems facing the 
actors in the system. We will then have a guest' 

speaker* ! , ' to te11 US 

about what is going on locally. 

(10 min.) First, let 1 ? make sure we are familiar 
with the people who help make up the criminal 
justice system. Who are some ; of these various 
actors? 
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(35 min.) I will now distribute a handout which 
depicts the criminal justicfe process as it is 
divided into three components: law enforcement, 
courts, and corrections'. 0 



From Jan L. Barkas, J'Un^r- 
standing the Criminal 
Justice System," Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 574, 
New York: Publ 1<T Affairs 
Pamphlets, 1979.. 
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List answers on the flip- 
chart. 

After a few have been' 
listed, distribute Handout 
#1, "Major Elements of the 
Criminal Justice System," 
and go over it. 



Distribute Handout #2, 
"Steps in the Criminal 
Justice Process." 
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Obviously, for a crime 'to have occurred, a law 
must have been broken. Thus the first stage in 
the process is for our legislatures—state and 
federal --to determine what behaviors will be con- 
sidered illegal, and codified into laws. 

It is important to understand that when someone 
commits a crime, it is considered a crime against 
the state, rather than against an individual. 
Thus it is the state that brings an action a- 
gainst tbe person accused of committing a crimi- 
nal act. Criminal acts -are divided into two 
categories—felonies and misdemeanors—depending 
on the seriousness of the alleged crime. Usually 
misdemeanors are those less serious crimes which 
carry a possible penalty of up to one year's im- 
prisonment in jail and a fine./ 

Law enforcement' authorities learn about the great 
majority of crimes from citizens who report * 
crimes in prp^rers^Qr having occurred or who file 
formal complaints. Oh^y rarely do the police 
themselves observe a cr\me in progress. This is 
why private^' tizens areS*w enforcements most 
important any. 

As we move to the law enforcement section of the 
chart, we see that the police first make an in- 
vestigation. This may involve interviewing wit- 
nesses or the victim, surveying the area, and 
searching for an alleged perpetrator. 

If a police officer apprehends a suspect, he may 
decide to make an arrest. In some cases, he must 
first obtain an arrest warrant signed by a judge. 
However.,' he may arrest a person without a warrant 
when he has reasonable grounds to believe that ^ 
felony has been committed and that this person 
conmitted it, or if the person committed a mis- 
demeanor in his presence. 

If the police arrest a suspect, he is brought to 
the police station for "booking." At this point, 
paperwork is completed, the suspects property is 
taken and held for hiip, and he is placed in jail. 
The suspect is allowed to telephone a friend, a 
relat4^e, or a lawyer. 

Soon after the suspect (now called the defendant) 
is arrested, he must be brought before a magis- 
trate for an "initial appearance." The 
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magistrate will advise, the defendant of his legal 
rights, set bail, and if the defendant cannot 
obtain counsel, appoint one at the state's ex- 
pense. Most defendants are released on bail now 
unless there is reason to believe they will not 
reappear for later hearing*. There is currently 
some public pressure, though, ''to change the laws 
to allow defendants who'might present a danger to 
- the community to be denied bail and held in jail 
until trial . 

The court process really commences when a com- 
plaint or information is filed. This is a state- 
ment of facts about an alleged crime that, when 
filed with the court, formally charges the sus- 
pect of a crime. This is done after the law 
enforcement agency relays facts about the crime 
' to the district attorney or prosecutor's office. 
If the prosecutor decides there is enough evi- 
dence to justify a charge, they will file the 
complaint in court. If not, they will not file ' 
and will formally drop charges. The cooperation 
or lack of cooperation by the .victim and witnes- 
ses to the crime is an essential factor in this 
decision. 

Sometimes there may be enough evidence to believe 
that the suspect did^ commit the crime and he may 
admit the crime. But because the suspect is a 
first offender and the crime is not a serious 
one, the prosecutor may determine that the sys- 
tem's resources would be more efficiently uti- 
lized if the accused didn't have to appear before 
"a judge in a formal court proceeding. So the 
case is held open--often for up to six months — 
if'the accused agrees to carry out a plan to help 
the victim rehabilitate himself. This is called 
"informal probation." 

After the initial appearance in court at the 
arraignment, in some states the court will' hold 
a preliminary hearing. No preliminary hearings 
<■ are held for -mis demean or cases. For felonies, 
preliminary hearings are held within 15 days of. 
the 'arraignment. The preliminary hearing is a 
scheduled courtroom event, where" testimony is 
given under oath, and where a judge, the defen- 
dant, the defendant's lawyer, the attorney from 
the prosecutor's office representing the state, 
and any victim or witness called (or subpoenaed) 
to testify are present. The purpose of this 
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preliminary hearing js to /establish whether tnere 
is legal "probable cause"/ to proceed with the\ 
case. The two elements of probable cause are: | 
that a crime has been committed; and that there 
is reason to believe that the defendant committed 
the crime. 



The 1 burden of proof at ; a prelimin 
with the prosecutor to show proba 
ally', the defendant doesn't offer 
Vf the judge decidfes probabl£ cau 
will rule that the ^defendant will 
If he determines that probable ca 
established, the court dismisses 
defendant fs released. This can 
needed witnesses do not appear at 
The defendant may in all cases wa 
nary hearing and proceed immediat 
process. " . 



ary hearing liesy 
ble cause. Usu- 
any defense, 
se is shov/n, he 
.go to trial . 
use has not been 
the case and vthe 
also occur if 
the hearing, 
iye the prelimi- 
ely to the trial 



Some states--most states east of the Mississippi 
— and the federal system use the, grand jury'as a 
regular part of the process of charging a defen- 
" dant with a crime. The charging grand jury deter 
mines probable cause to prosecute by returning 
what is called a "bill of indictment" submitted 
to them by the prosecutor as a "true bill." 
Western states usually charge a defendant by 
filing an "information," a written accusation of 
crime prepared and presented by the prosecutor. 
Informations ar6 also used when the defendant 
waives his right to a grand' jury indictment. 

However, not all cases which result in indict- 
ments proceed to trial. In fact, between 70 and 
95 percent of all criminal cases are settled 
before trial by a defendant's guilty plea. This 
doesn't mean the defendant always pleads guilty 
to the specific offense with which he has been* 
charged. Sometimes, he agrees to plead guilty in 
return for the prosecutor's agreeing to place a 
less serious charge (with a less harsh penalty 
attached) against him. This is called "plea 
bargaining" and it has received a lot of public 
attention in the last 'decade t 4for its controver- 
sial aspects. 

At the trial, the prosecutor presents the case 
for the state, trying to prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the defendant did commit the 
crime with which he has been charged. Naturally, 
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the defendant presents his side through an attor- 
ney. It is the defendant's choice as to whether 
his case will be heard only by a judge or by both 
a judge and a jury. 

If the defendant is found not guilty, he rs re- 
leased. If found guilty, the judge will set a - 
date for sentencing. In the interim period, the 
local probation department will assess the defen- 
dant's potential for rehabilitation and write a 
pre-sentence investigation report, which includes 
a sentencing recommend art ion. At the sentencing 
hearing, the judge evaluates the recommendation 
along with other information offered by the pro- 
secutor and the defendant's attorney before 
deciding oii*a sentence to- impose. The judge may 
"sentence the defendant to pay a fine; to make 
restitution by payments to the victim or commu- 
nity service; to be released on probation, with 
conditions attached; or to go to prison. The 
sentence must always be within limits set by the 
legislature 'for the particular crime for which 
the defendant has been convicted. 

If a sentence includes confinement, the person 
then cories under the jurisdiction of the correc- 
tions component of the system. If the defendaat 
is sent to prison, he will either serve out the 
entire sentence -and be released. or serve until 
such time as -a parole is granted, meaning that 
he serves only part of the sentence and is then 
released in the legal custody of a parole of- 
ficer. Another alternative to parole is release 
*to a community-based correctional facility such 
as a half-Vay house where the offender can work 
during the day and return to confinement at 
night. 

i 

(20 min.) Now that we've briefly examined the^ 
process, let's discuss once again the factors." 

First the police . Clearly, there are a great 
many myths about police officers. One of. .them 

' is that they spend almost all their time chasing 
criminals. In fact, official estimates are that 
thafcaverage police officer spends only about^- 
20 percent of his or-her time in crime- related 
activities. The rest— 80 percent-is spent. on^_ 
social service functions. So let's list the 

. major functions of police officers. 
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List on the flipchart. 
Answers will include: 

- Pursuing criminals; 

- Making arrests; 

-r Investigating crimes^ 
• -vFirst aid; 

- Intervening in family 

J disputes; ( contin ued) 
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Now, what are some of the current problems or 
controversies surrounding policing which citizens 
feel j^jed some action or change? 



Now the courts . We have a general idea of how 
the court process works from our previous discus-' 
si on. * Now what are some ofj^the problem* or con- 
troversies which are being. d,iscussed? 

i ' '*.*''• 
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Providing information; 
Counseling; - 
Patrolling 5 ; 

Testifying in court; > 
Doing paperwork; 



Answers will 1f!Cl 



Police discretion in 
arrests (probable 
cause );* 

Insensitive handling of 

family dls P ut j^P r 
victims; 

Indiscriminant use) of 
firearms; * 

Insufficient number for 

/-Crime corrtrol ; 

Unresponsive to the, com- 
munity (especially 
' minorities) and to 
social .service 
agencies;. - * 

Slow respons^ptime, 
especial ly in high- 
crflne areas; 

Corruption. 



Answers will include 



Releasing dangerous of-. 

fenders on baiJ ; . 
Too much power in the 

prosecutor, leading •to 

i.nappropriate^use of, 
, discretion*^- 
Excessive, use of plea# v 

bargaining; . ■ ^\ 
Abuses of power by grand 

Juries; 
Excessive delaysapd 
, pe^tponments fn trial 

dates; 
Poor treatment of vic- 
tims and witnesses; 
Too'lenierrt sentences; 
Variances in sentences; , 
Excessive use of appeals. 
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Now corrections / From your, experience and read- 
ing rwhaFariTome ofVthe main problems faced by 
jails and prisons today? 



None of *these problems is easy to change. Where 
they are the result of lack of funds or personnel, 
citizens can become involved as volunteers with 
the police, courts, and corrections to improve 
the way the* system responds to its clients. 
Where changes W laws or agencies are needed, 
citizens can become -ad voltes for those changes. 
Future lessons will provide ideas for specific 
ways to become advocates for needed changes. 

(20 min.) We have'takerr a general look at 
criminal jastice processes in the United States. 
In-order to deal specifically with the process in 
this area, I have invited a guest speaker from 

• who wTll speak *n th^ocal criminal justice 
system— its components, problems and trends. 



Answers, will include: 

- Overcrowd iTTg; 

- Outdated or dangerous 

facilities; 

- Lack of educational/ 

recreational facilities; 

- Fai-lurS to rehabilitate 
' prisoners (''schools 

for crime"); 

- Underpaid, untrained , 

seWjrity staff; 

- Excessive, costs for keep- 

ing prisoners and for 
new construction; 

- Revolving door for 

-habitual offenders. 
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Major Elements of the 

Law enforcement 

Arresting offers 
Investigators 
Crime lab technicians 
Forensic .units 
Photographers 
Artists 

Civilian "employees 

Litigant* 

Federal or state governments 
• Defendants 
Witnesses - 
Victims 

Lawyers : v 

District attorneys 
Public prosecutors 
Defense attorneys 

(private lawyers and 

puBlic defenders) 
Legal researchers 
Investigators 

Judiciary 

Judges 
Jurors 

Court administrators 

Court security workers 

Court stenogpaphers/ reporters 

Bailiffs 

Clerks 

Bail bondspersons 

Probation officers 

Pretrial diversion personnel 



Criminal Justice System 

m 

Corrections 

Correctional officers (guards) 
Wardens and superintendents 
Parole boards , 
Parole officers 
Correctional counselors 
Prisons 
Jails 

Juvenile institutions 
Adult and juvenile 
\ detention facilities 
Institutional medical staff 
Reform schools 
Rehabilitation centers 
Penologists 
6x-<\ffender programs 
Halfway houses (prerelease and S- 
postrelease residential 
treatment centers) * 

Miscellaneous personnel 

Medical examiners (coroners) 4 
Social workers • 
Clerical Workers 
Counseling services 
Psychiatrists 
Psychologists 
Physicians 
Criminologists 
Criminal justice personnel 

(public and private agencies) 
Volunteers 

Victim/witness programs 
Victim compensation boards 



> 



From Barkas, J.L. , 
System," New York: 



'"Understanding the Criminal Justice 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 1979. 
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' -V . STEPS IN THE' CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROCESS 



Legislative 
Determination 
of .Crimes 



Commission* 




Complaint, Report, 


of a 




or Observance of 


. 'Crime 




Crime Made 



Investigation ^Apprehension ^Arrest *Booking-r— #Ini tial Appearance 


^ *■ 


r 


\ : ■ 

Information »Arra tgnmen t ■ >Ty a ]^ — *Not Guil 

or Complaint ^ 0t ^ 0000 ^ 

Tu«ty/( 

Preliminary 
Trial ■ y 

Sentei 

Probation 


ty 

Convicted 
icing 

Fine 






In$£ 

ParoTe * Af 


Wion \ m * / 

t ^^^^ 

;<ercare Unconditional 
Release 
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LESSON: Introduction to Crime Prevention and Victim Assistance 

TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter _J in the handbook. 

-OBJECTIVES: 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

m 

1. Define crime prevention. 

2. Describe 1 crime prevention activities for senior citizens. 

3. Prpvide the purpose and reasons for victim assistance. , 

4. Describe the needs of older crime victims following a {/rime. 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS % wiD be able to: 

* 

1. Define- crime prevention and victim assistance. * 

2. List 10 crime prevention techniques which can be used to help 
senior citizens. * . * 

3. List 10 needs of elderly crime victims. 



METHOD: 

- Presentation. 

- Brainstorming. ' - 

- Film or Slide Show. 

TRAINING AIDS: ' " 

- Flipchart, newsprint, markers, masking tape. 

- Slide presentatibn--"Outsmarting Crime: An Older Person's Guide 
to Safer Living," available from Harper and Row Media, Hagerstown, 
MO, with slide projector, cassette recorder , and screeh'; or 

- > Fi]m-.-"Fighting Crime: We Can Do It," available from MTI Telepro- 
grams, Northbrbok, IL, with film projector and screen. 

MATERIALS: 



: %i 



COMMENTS: The first part of this 1 esson on crime prevention introduces 
materials which will be expanded upon in much greater detail in lessons 
6, 7, 8, and 9. The second part on victim assistance is introductory 
to a more intensive treatment'of this topic in lessons 10, f 1 , and 12. 
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(5 min.) In general, there are two btfsic ways in 
which citizens. can respond to the crime problems 
of our elders. They are crime prevention and vic- 
tim assistance. % 

I will begin by descritung what we mean by crime 
prevention. ^ 

Crime prevention is the practice of spotting crim- 
inal opportunities and then doing something to 
reduce ^ e^ imi n ate --tfe^m-^-^-coff^n sense way. 

Some kinds of crime prevention techniques have 
-beerr shown by projects to work especially well 
Wth older persons 4 ,' and others may b€ counterpro- 
ductive. 

(25 min.) We are about to see a slide presenta- 
tion entitled "Outsmarting Crime: An Older Per- 
son's -Guide to Safer Living." It is an example 
of the kinds of audiovisual tools available to 
teach crime prevention to the elderly. This one 
is a particularly clear presentation of good 
crime prevention attitudes and advice. 



(5 miru ) What were your impressions of the slide 
show?i*j 



f (15' min.) Based on this presentation and what you 
already know, Vet's write some potential crime 
prevention activities for senior, citizens on the 
flipchart. 
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Write this definition on 
the flipchart. 



"Fighting Crime: We Can 
Do It" can be substituted 
here, if desired. 

Show the slides. 



Discuss the slide 
with the students 



show 



Use a brainstorming exer- 
cise to elicit the list 
from students. 

Activities you can include 
■on the list are: , 

- Operation Identification; 

- Home security surveys \ 

- Hardware installations; 

- Environmental design;, 

- Whistles/air horns; 

(continued) 
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(5 min.) Unfortunately, the practice of crime 
prevention doesn't always work. When it doesn't,' 
it is important to tfy to help s€niors-who have 
become victims to meet their crifoe-related needs. 
This leads us to the second general* category of 
services we will^ discuss today-victim assistance. 

The purpose of victim assistance is to assist 
elderly crime victims *in: recovering from the 
emotional impact of crime; helping them obtain 
financial reparations for losses jieused by crime; 
providing services which they need- to return to a 
pre-crime state of well-being; and making it as 
easy as possible to participate ip the criminal 
justice process. Thus, victim assistance includes 
a full array of services— emotional , financial, 
and physical. 

(15 min.) Why is victim assistance needed? 
Doesn't the' criminal justice system look after 
the needs Of crime victims? 

Overall, the answer to this question is no. .Tra- 
ditionally, the criminal justice system has fo- 
cused all of its 1 resources on guaranteeing the 
rights of the offender, and the victim's rights 
artd requirements have been all but ignored. 

To make sure that we understand the disparity with 
which the criminal justice system treats offenders 
and victims, I wiMl write the stages of the crimi- 
nal justice process on the. board. For each^stage, 
you suggest several ways in which the offender is 
given better treatment by the system than is the 
victim. 



Court monitoring; 

Organization of Neigh- 
borhood Watch groups; 

Organization of tenant 
or block patrols; 

Escort services; 

Telephone assurance; 

"Buddy buzzer" systems; 

Crime prevention educa- 
tion; 

Group shopping; 

Direct deposit. 



This exercise is based on 
Figure 5.1 (page 81), in the 
handbook entitled "The 
Criminal Injustice System." 
The various stages in the 
process which should be 
listed on the board are: 
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(15 min.) Let's discuss the kinds of needs which 
elderly crime victims may have. As you suggest 
them, I'll write them on the flipchart. 



(5 min.) Appropriate, well-timed assi stance-can H 
be invaluable to elderly crime victims, who fre- 
quently are not given such help by the police, 
social service agencies, or friends and relatives. 
This neglect is usually due to a lack of famili- 
arity with the impact of crime on seniors, the 
stages of stress whoch follow a victimization, or 
with basic victim assistance skills. All of • 
these topics will be covered in later lessons in 
the course. 



- Arrest 

- Pre-trial 

- Sentencing 

- Sentence 

- Post release. 

Variojus "justices" and 
"Injustices" are listed 
under these headings in 
the Figure in the hand- 
book. 

Again, use a brainstorming 
session to come up with * 
this list. Examples of 
answers you will get 
include: 

- Crisis counseling; 

- Other supportive 

counseling; 

- Victim compensation 

assi stance; 

- Replacement of lost 

documents and keys; 

- Medical assistance; 

- Legal assistance; 

- Food; 
Clothing; 

- Housing; 

- Replacement of Social 

Security, other checks; 

- Transportation/escort; 

- Financial aid; 

- Homemaking services. 
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LESSOR: Preventing Street Crime Against Elders 



TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter JL_ in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: 
* In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

T. Define the various types of street crimes. 

2. Explore the concept of "muggability" and how that might apply to v " 
senior citizens. ^ ' . 

3. Show and discuss a film giving street safety tips. 

4. Discuss, using a guest speaker, the types of community programs 
which san be implemented to prevent street crimes against older 
persons. 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

1. List and define four types of street crime/ 

2. Identify criminal opportunities for muggers, pursesnatchers , 
pickpockets, etc. ' , 

3. List six safety tips for^eoiors to use on the street. 

4. Describe several alternative^ community programs which can "be 
mounted to combat street crimes against the elderly. 



METHOD: 

- Brainstorming, 

- Guest speaker and/or film. 

- Demonstration. . , 

TRAINING AIDS: 

- Blackboard and chalk, or flipchart, newsprint, markers, tape. 

- Film, such as "Walk Without Fear","* available from'Sid Davis Produc- 
tions ^ Los Angeles, with film projector and screen. * 

- Guest speaker, such as a banking representative from the neighbor- 
hood to discuss Direct Deposit or a representative of the local 
police department or office on aging to discuss program(s) designed 
to reduce street drime against the elderly. 

MATERIALS: 



COMMENTS: 
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(40 min.) This lesson will pursue the topic of 
street crimes against the elderly and how &niors 
can reduce their chances of being victimized by 
such crimes. 

As 4 we saw in an earlier lesson, older persons are 
much less likely to be victims of personal crimes 
overall than are younger people. Nonetheless , -it 
is common for senior citizens to b6 very fearful 
of street crime. The most common reaction they 
have to these fears is to restric/ their activi- 
ties, especially after dark. But there are other 
ways %o prevent street crimes, as we shall see. 



Before we go into these 
first define which crimes 
of street crimes. * 



niques , though , let's 
all under. the category 



Personal larceny means taking cash or property by 
stealth. It can Occur with- contact (as in purse 
snatching or pocket picking) or without contact 
(as in stealing a- coat from a restaurant). ThTs 
is the most common street crime against senior^ 
citizens, and the only crime in which senior citi- 
zens are victimized at a higher rate tlian younger- 
persons. 

Assault means doing physical harm to someone, and 
can either be termed aggravated (with a weapon or 
resulting in serious injury) or simple (no weapon, 
and-the injury is minor). 

'A street crime is classified as a robbery when 
there is- personal* contact and the property is 
taken by force or threat of force. Mugging is a 
common name for a street robbery. A push-in 
robbery is one in which the victim is outsidfe his 
home and is forced to enter it, and then is ^ 
robbfed. 

Rape ' is forced ihtercWrse^ the" 
woman's consent. Although.it is rarely committed 
against older persons, it is a crime which is 
highly feared by older womerL 

While senior citizens are less often victims of 
personal crimes, does this also mean that they are 
'less vulnerable to these crimes? This question of 
vulnerability is one we will now turn to. 



r 
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(5 min.) Recently, some criminologists have devel 
oped the concept of "muggability," i.e. what are 
some of the factors that make a person especially* 
vulnerable to street crimes. 

To explore that, let's see .what it's like to look 
at the world through the eyes of a mugger. Can I 
have a woman volunteer? Please come up to the 
front of the room and bring whatever things you 
brought to class. 

'(15 min.) Will the volunteer please walk around 1 
the room several times just ,as if she were 
walking to the grocery store? 

Will the rest of the class pretend that yoffj.are 
muggers looking for a target? Look at this Volun- 
teer through the eyes of a mugger. 

What things about this person. would be attractive 
to a potential mugger? \, 



Ask the volunteer to 
bring her purse, her coat, 
— arrcHrer trther beiorrgi 



N 
j 

Perhap/ this person warsn [ t the perfect target, 
mugged, what other kinds of traits would we be 
looking for? 



As 



"List these on the black- 
board or flipchart. If 
the class is unresponsive, 
ask leading questions to 
elicit their responses; 



Responses you are seeking 
include: 



9 
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It is interesting to notice how many of the traits 
we've listed can also be associated wjth the nor- 
mal aging process (e.g. slow, unsteady walk), or 
can % come as*& result of medicines which older per-, 
sons take for chronic illnesses like high blood 
pressure or arthritis. For many older persons, 
then, their "muggabi 1 i ty" quotient is very high. 

(5 min.) As we already stated £the response of 
many elder persons to crime on the streets is to 



6" 



Too tense 

Too loos'e 

Unsure of self 

Walks too slowly 

Out alone on the street , 

Swings purse 

Holds purse very tightly 
Unsteady gai t. r 



r 
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avoid these dangers by staying at home a great 
deal of the time. Because this type of behavior 
can greatly diminish the quality of their lives, 
we are looking for advice we can give our el^rs 
which will enable them to continue to live active 
livas without becoming prey to muggers. ^ 

(20 min.) I am going to show a film now which 
provides a number of street safety tips for sen- 
— Etr is enti t led "Walk Wit h out T ea r" and is 
recommended for use with senior citizens. 

(10 min.) What did you think af the film? Did 
you think that any of the tips were controversial, 
and should recei^some discussion when ^he film 
is used -with a gro&p of senior citizens? 



(10 min.) In addition to individual crime preven 
tion tips, senior citizens can be helped by a num 
ber of types of programs which can be set up to 
prevent street^rimes. From your reading and 
experience, whMtypes of programs are there? 



(15 min.) Today, we have a guest speaker from 
one of these, programs to tell you aboitf; how their 
services work, and what other kinds of services 
art available in this area. I'd like to intro- 
duce . . . 

V 



Show the fi lm. 

Discuss some of the recent 
findings on whether ,or not 
it is wise to resist when 
robbed or assaulted. (See 
Chapter 6, pages • 1 12-1 14 
in the handbook), 



Responses to this question 
should include: 




- Direct deposit; 

- Escort programs; ^ 

- Safe corridors; 

- Citizen patrols; . 

- Special police patrols; 

- Neighborhood whistle or 

shriek alarm programs; 

- Education through the 

media and senior 
centers; 

- Police decoy units. 
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LESSON: Preventing Residential Crimes Against Elders 

i* 

TIME: 90 minutes » This lesson corresponds with Chapter 1 in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Define 'the types of household crimes. 

2. Explore how older persons are vulnerable to household crimes. 

3. List some common invitations to tjurglars. 

4. Show a film which reviews basic home security tips. 

5. Have a representative^ from the locaJ law enforcement ag^icy speak 
. about local resources for improving home security for senior 

citizens. ^ 

6. Discuss specinc considerations to keep in mind-in target hardening 
programs aimed at senior citizens. 

At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: ' \ y 

1. Identify securi ty^problems, in seniors 1 homes. 

2. Identify ap^epfiate resources for a home security check, for 
free or discount hardware, for Operation Identification, and be 
able to refer seniors to such resources, if necessary. 

3. Offer seniors tips for preventing residential crimes and personal 
crimes committed in the home. ~ 



METHOD: 

- Brainstorming. 

- Film. % 

- Guest speaker., 

TRAINING AIDS: n l „ u . u 

- Film, such as 'Invitations to Burglary, which presents home security 

tips for seniors, and is available from Aptos Filfhs, Hollywood, CA:~ 

- film projector and screen. 

- Flipchart, markers, newsprint , -masking tape. « 

- Guest speaker from the local law enforcement agency. 



MATERIALS: . , 

- Handout— Tips for Home Security for Senior Citizens. 



COMMENTS: You will need' to interview your guest sipeaker aheacj of time 
to elicit the information for the handout on local home security 
resources for senior citizens. Many law enforcement agencies also have 
free literature on home security which they can distribute to your' - 
class. 
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(10 min.) In terms of sheer numbers, residential 
crimes are a greater problem for senior citizens 
^**-than are street crimes; As you will recall, while 
there are about eight violent .crimes and 24 per- 
sonal larce/iies »per 1,000 older persons every year, 
the ra£e per thousand annually for burglaries and 
larcenies is 50 and 58 respectively. Thus Awhile 
older persons may fear street crimes to a greater 
extent, their risk of becoming victims of^house- 
hold crimes 'is/much greater. 

. In this lesson, we will discuss the elderly's • 
vulnerability ' to household crimes--how to recog- 
nize problems, whaj, types of solutions are avail- 
able, and how to direct seniors to appropriate' 

.resources to improve 9 the 'security of their homes 
or apartments: . . 

But first*, let's define what weVe talking about 
when we refer to household crimes. In general, 
these are crimes in which there is no personal 
c&nfront at ion between the offender and the, victim. 
Therfe are three typ§$ of household crimes. 

JSurglary occurs when someone enters a home or 
structure without the Consent of the owner or oc-^. 
, cupier. ' Even if nothing is takerr,, and ever; if the 
' entry is not made by force, it is still a burg- 
lary. * r, " * f 

- » Household larceny is theft of property front the 
home or its surVouijding areas by someone who Has 
a right to 1 be on the premises. t , ' * 

Auto theft is, the stealing or unauthorized : use of 
a motor vehicle. Older persons are less victim-, 
i2ed by this crime tharv*founger persons because 
'they have lower rates of car ownership. 

(10 min.) It might be useful to inquire now, as* 
*we did with street crimes, whether there are ceV- 
t'ain age-related characteristics which might .make 
/ oldef persons* particularly vulnerable to house- 
hoVd crimes. Thinking about the characteristics 
Of older persons » which ones migljt be related to 
the incidence, of victimization by burglars? 
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As responses are given, 
write them on the flipch^t. 
Answers you should receive 
9re; ' 

ive in innfcr-city* 
\ hicih-crim^ neighborhoods; 
" • (continued) / 
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It is interesting to note the absence of two 
characteristics an this list: decreased mobility 
and fear of crime. Some criminologists believe 
^that these are, two reasons wh£ burglary, rates 
"against oider persons' homes are as low as they ' 
are (about half of /the. burglary rate against young- 
er persons). Burg/ars ire seeking unoccup4ed 
homes and apartijfcnts . And because older persons 
are more often at home, due to physical reasons 
or because they are afraid toAo out, their homes 
ma^J?e less inviting targets. 



- 3/4 own homes, many in 
v poor repai r; 

- Low income prohibits 

repairs ,and security 
devices . 



(lOfnn.) Jhe^iftrd "irfvjting" leads us to our nex^s* 
topic, which is called "invitations"^to buKglary. 
The use of this word is significant-^strhc^more 
than half of the burglaries tf^fe^are committed are 
unforced. Not offily are doors lef ft unlocked, .they 
,are often left open--inviting strangers to come jfi. 



What^are som^ other ways* that peopled? 
glars? 
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Make a list of the partici- 
pants' suggestions on the 
flipchart. Some answers 
ypti will receive are: 

- Open door; - x 

- Unlocked door; % 

- Single woman ' s name on 

mai lbox; 

- Ta 1 1 shrubbery around 

Odor's and windows ; ■ 

- "Hidden" key*;' 

- Piled up newspapers; 

- Piled up mai 1 ; 

- Opening* doors to 

strangers*, * 

- Open garages ; 

- "Buzzing in" people to 

apartment buildings 
without asking for 
identification; 

- Unlockea apart^ifnt 
- lobby door; 

»- All lights off .at night; * 

- Publication of trips in t 

local papers. 



t 
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(5 min.) Our list of invitations can be divided 

• into two types of problems: hardware a^nd "soft- 
U3rQ H r xhn HarHwarp Qoruritv oroblems can be 

* solved through acquiring and installing appro-, 
ppate locks, doors, windows, and 'frames and by 
making an unoccupied home look occupied. , 




The "software" problems >a*e attitude problems 
Mam/ nonnio. ahH nnt >rfc; t ^pnior citizens — are 
gullibp and 4^usti/ig>-9r are just not aware of 
the opportunities their nomeL presents to burglars. 


> 

* * 


(25 min.) I'd like to turn now to some ways in 
which citizens can prertfet themselves from house- 
hold crimes. I'm going tp show a film entttled 
■ "Invitations to Burglary" which will give a 
number of tips in this respect.. 


.Show the film. 


(20 min.) As you can see frorrTthe film, avoiding 
* residential crimesVequires some very specialized 
knowledge .about locks, hardware and other "target 
^ ^ ^arden.ing"! techniques. In most large communities. 
' s in this .country, the police department has per- 
- «r sons who haVe been trained, in this speciality and 
are avOTrJable to provide neeaea services lu bemyr 
ci tizegts and others on what they should do. 


• 

♦ 


Today we Jrave a representative' from the * 


. . ...... * j 


% - .Police Department who will speak to us about what 
types of -services and programs they- are sponsoring 
to combat burglaries, and wbat other; resources 
are available locally to he 10? 




« Th&nk you. - , - 
1 I'm handing, out a list which summarizes some .ot 
' the local resources you've learned about. 


Distribute Handout "Tips* 

for Home Security for Senior , ' 

LI l1 ZcnS W 1 Lm 1 N T Ufina l i ui i 

filled i.n on local 


(10 min.) Befor«*e finish today, Td like for 
' us to discuss som^f the special considerations 
tojkeep in mind irt. target hardening programs 
aimed at senior citizens. 

■ c 


resource?. 

The reason for this discus- 
sion is to emphasize .that 
any changes tp'an oJder 
person s noine neeu lu 
take into account: . £ 




• That education might 

be needed to change . 
some firm habits; 
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• That locks and hardware 
need to be easy to oper- 
ate for persons -with any* 
physical handicaps . 

• That* a security survey 
by itself, .without any 
provision -for follow-up . 
help in acquiring or in- 
stalling hardware, can 
serve to increase the 
already high levels of 
fear of crime. 

• That locks and' hardware 
by themselves can lead to 
a feeling that the person 
is safe only at home (the 
"fortress mentality"^ 
which can further 
ish their quality of life. 



( 
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That target hardening^ 
should be connected 
with other typ&s of 
"surveillance" and com- 
munity activities to be 
most effective., both in 
prevent! frousetrol & — 
crimes and in bettering 
the lives of seniors. 
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Handout #1 "* 

TIPS FOR HOKE, SECURITY FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 

i 

1, Have a home -security check, and then follow its advice. 

The number, to arrange a security check .is ^_ 

The person you should ask for is ; 



i 



Free^r. discount hardware is available through 



The person you should ask for is 



2. Operation Identification is available through 



3. Know your neighbors and their phone numbers. 

4. Report suspicious activity, to the police, by calling this nurlfcer 

5 Never open tbe door to*strangers. Use a peephole to check their. 
* identification, and, 1 if still in doubt, call their company to see if 
they are legitimate. • 

6. If you hear someone enter your home; try to leave without being noticed. 

7. If you arrive home and notice the house may have been burglarized, 
not go in. Go to neighbor 1 s house to call the police^ $nd wait foK 
them to arrive. 



0 
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LESSON: Preventing Consumer Fraud and Con Games 

i 

TIME; 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter J in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: \ • 
In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Define what is meant by consumer fraud and con games. 

2. Explore age-related characteristics which might make older- persons 
vulnerable to«them. * 5 

3. Show a film and provide handouts which give tips ta prevent con 
games. r 

4. Discuss which types of fraud are most often directed against seniors. 
.5. Have a guest speaker describe local activities to combat consumer 

fraud and where victims should turn for help.. 
6. Describe actions citizens can take against don games and fraudulent 
% practices . 

At the end of this session,' PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

1. Describe two typical con games. 

2. List six types of frauds which are often perpetrated against older * 
persons, and why they are vulnerable to each. % * 

3. Inform seniors of ways to prevent becoming victims of con games and 
consumer 4 fraud. 1 

4. Refer seniors to loca Vconsumer protection agencies and legal 
services * L * 



M^fcvay/ citizens can actively 
del games . <* 



5. DescribepB^/ay^ citizens can actively work to prevent consumer 
fraud and cTJfl games, 

METHOD: 

- Brainstorming. 

- Film. * 

- Guest speaker. 

TRAINING AIDS: 

- Film, such as 'The Bunco BoyS 1 (available from MTI Teleprograms, 
3710 Commercial Avenue,* Northbrook, IL 60062, 800-323-5343). 

- Guest speaker, such as representative ffora the 'Consumer Protection 
or the District Attorney's office. ; * 

- Film projector and screen. 

MATERIALS: 1 " 

- Ha^outsr^ - Con G^es m m 
'-Tips for Avoiding Con Games ^nd Fraud / 

COMMENTS: You will need to do some research locally to fill in Handout #2 
with the telephone numbers for reporting possible fraudulent activity. 
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(10 min.) Today we are going to move from crimes 
in which victims have their property removed with- 
out their consent to crimes in which victims wil- 
lingly give over money or property because they 
have been persuaded to do so a These crimes, which 
include consumer fraud and con games, rely on a 
fundamental weakness in all of us--the wish to get 
something for nothing, or at the v6ty least, to 
get a "bargain." 

We will discuss two general types of fraudulent 
activities. 

Consumer fraud is an illegal transaction between 
someone with a legitimate professional or business 
identity and a citizen." Examples of types of con- 
sumer fraud are overcharging, false or misleading 
• claims, or failure to deHver goods or services. 

Con games are similarly illegal, but perpetrated 
by nonlegitimate persons, who use -their powers of 
persuasidn to swindle people. Some con games have 
teen around for decades and yet continue to pull 
in new victims daily; others are invented to 
take advantage of new fails or interests and re- 
v quire considerable detective work before they are 
uncovered and the public can be warned of them. 

(10 min.) There is some debate now among crimino- 
logists about whether or not older persons are 
overvictimized by consumer fraud and con games. 
Clearly, we are all susceptible to the clever 
among the' confidence artists. It is likely, . 
thfugh, that older persons may be conned more 
often in certain types of schemes because of %ome g 
age-related characteristics. And So once again, 
as we did with street and residential crimes, 
let's think again abodt what demographic factors 
among the elderly might make them especially vul 
nerable to fradulenf^aTesmen- or hucksters. 



\ 



Let's first look at con games, which are swindles 
based on first gaining the confidence of the 



^4 



% Write the responses on the 
flipchart. Answers you 
should receive include: 

- Live alone and lonely; 

- Own homes in need of 
repair; 

- Chronic i 1 lnesses .which 

have no cures; 

- Restricted mobility; 

- "Season of loss. " < 
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victjJns— hence, the names "confidence" or "con" 
games. Unfortunately, con artists are'shrewd, 
creating new schemes just as consumer advocates 
and law enforcement people are catching on to the^ 
old ones. It is important to inform seniors about 
the latest cons and to provide them with general 
principles to follow so that they can avoid being 
tricked--even by schemes they have not been warneljj 
against. 

(20 min.) There are several, classic con games 
which are geared to elderly people. They are de- 
picted in this film, entitled "The Bunco Boys." 

(10 min.) 'Let's review the most important tips 
for avoiding con games such as the ones depicted 
in the film. 

00 min.) In addition to the swindles of con art- 
ists, the elderly are also prey to consumer fraud. 
Looking at this list of age-related characteris- 
tics we devised, what types of frauds would be 
most likely directed at older persons: 



V 



(20 min.) We t have invited a guest speaker to give 
us a presentation on what kinds of activities are 
going on locally to combat consumer fraud and con 
games and where victims should turn for help. 
Let me introduce 



(10 min. ) Thank you, 



Our speaker has addressed some of the official ap- 
proaches which are being used locally against con- 
sumer ffaud and con games. In addition, there are 
other kinds of activities which organized groups 
of citizens can sponsor that are useful in supple- 
menting these official approaches. „ 



Show the film. 



Distribute the -handouts 
and lead a discussion. 



Write on the flipchart. 
The list should include: 

- Hearing aids^ 

- Home repair rackets; 

-.Land. sales.;.. 

- Medical quackery; 
Insurance frauds ; 

- Work at home; 

- Charities; 

- Lonely hearts clubs ; 

- Funeral practices; 

- Door-to-door and mail 

schemes. 
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One of the most common, ^and perhaps most needed, 
is consumer education, not only about potential 
fraudulent activities, but also about good con- 
sumer buying practices. This education can be 
provided by aging-related agencies, professionals 
like doctors, ministers, nurses, and social work- 
ers, and by community organizations. ^ 

New fraudulent practices and confidence schemes 
have much less of a chance of succeeding Tf citi- 
zens are alerted to them as soon as they are dis- 
covered. Citizen groups can successfully sponsor 
ongoing campaigns tofalert the media to current 
fraudulent practices based on information they t 
receive from the agencies policing these prac- 
tices . 

|n certain industries in which abuses have been 
%6Quent,groups of consumers have been successful 
in lobbying local, state and national legisla- 
tures to pass laws which regulate these abuses. 
If certain fraudulent practices are clearly a pro 
blem here, this type of advocacy for tetter legis 
lation can do much to assure that our local law 
enforcement agency can put a stop to them. 
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CON GAMES 



Do you remember the old schemes 
which were used to swindle money 
and other'valuables trom many, many 
people? Don't laugh, some of these 
old schemes are still around and in 
many cases, an older person is the 
victim, \ , o 

All confidence games, bunco games, 
and other forms of fraud have one pur- 
pose — to take someone's money. All 
the schemes take advantage of a per- 
son's desire to get something for 
nothing. 

The two most common types of 
street fraud are described below. The t 
schemes may vSTy from time to time, 
but the result is the same — you lose 
money. . v 

THE PIGEON DROP 

A stranger, ofteo a woman, starts a 
conversation with you on the street. 
After *he has" gained your confidence, 
another perspn appears with a large 
amount of money in an envelope, 
saying the money has just been found,. 

The question of what to do with the 
money is answered by one of the, 
strangers. She says that she works for 
a reputable businessman and will ask 
him what to do. 

Jhe stranger leaves, then returns 
shortly saying that her boss suggests 
dividing the money equally between 
you and the strangers. The stranger's 
,boss will also have suggested that each 
of you -must put up some money in 
good faith to get a share of the found 
money?!! 

The second stranger then leaves 
and returns shortly, saying she gave her 
share of the money to the other 
stranger's boss. 



! 



They instruct you to go to your bank 
and withdraw cash/One of the'strang- 
ers takes your money to the business- 
man. She returns and tells you that 
your money is b^ing counted and you 
should go to the businessman's office 
to get your share. 

You follow directions to the office, 
only to find a vacant*lot or some other 
fictitious address. You return to the 
location whfere ycju talked with the 
strangers. Surprise! They are gone and 
so is your money. 



THE BANK EXAMINER 

A persor^ usually calls you on the 
phone and identifies himself as a 
police or bank official. The person 
tells you that your account is among 
several being investigated for unusual 
withdrawals. The investigation i$ 
centering on a dishonest bank 
employee. 

You are asked to go to the bank and 
withdraw,money from a certain teller 
You are further Instructed to put the 
money in an*envelope and give it to 
the bank examiner when he ap- 
proaches you in or near the bank. 

Tf^e bank examiner quickly shows 
you pome phfcny identification; even 
a fake badge( and takes your money 
te\Urfcymnt will be redepo4ited and 
tHit^obsCan check youf account in a 
few days. 

You return to the b^/fk in a few days 
to check your atcDtfnt. . . . 

Surprise! The bank does not show 
anything irregular about your account 
and the bartk does not know of an in- 
vestigation similar to the one you 
describe. 

There are NO circumstance* under 
which the Police Department or any 
other legitimate authority will ask you" 
to withdraw any money from a bank 
or other financial institution. 



From ^Outsmarting Crime: -An Older Person's Guide to Safer Living," 
Olymnia: Washington State Crime Watch, 1978. 
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. TIPS TO GIVE SENIORS FOR AVOIDING CON GAMES AND FRAUD 



1. Don't sign anything without reading it or .understanding it^ 



2. Never open the door to strangers. Use a peephole to check their 
appearance and, if still in doubt', check their identification and 
call their company to see if they are legitimate. 

3. Don't reveal any information aboyt yourself or your finances to 
* a stranger, either in persbn or over the phone. 

4. Don't withdraw cash from the bank at the suggestion of strangers, 
no matter how friendly they seem. 

5. Don't expect something for nothing— especial iy if it seems like 
an opportunity to leave a larger inheritance for your family or • 
in some other way looks like a free* gift that you can pass on to 
others. 

6. 'Call the police if "youbecome a victim or if you are approached 
with a suspicious proposition. 

IMPORTANT phone numbers are: 

' "Police Fraud Unit > 

, Consumer Protection Agency 

Legal Aid m 

Better Business Bureau 

District Attorney's Office ; 
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LESSON: Community Crime Prevention 



TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter J — in the, handbook 

OBJECTIVES: 

session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Discuss reasons for using- community organizing as a method to * * 
combat crime. 0 

2. Discuss reasons why seniors should become involved in community 
crime prevention. 

3. Use a film or guest speaker to describe the types of community . 
crime prevention activities that are possible. 

4. Identify and discuss how to use local organizations to engage in 
neighborhood organizing activities. * # 

5. Have participants do a role play of various attitudes about com- 
munity organizing. 

At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

1. Describe at least three reasons for using community organizing as 
a method to combat crime. 

2. List two reasons why seniors should become involved in community 
r crime prevention. 

3. Identify, locate, and use local organizations which will engage 
in neighborhQOd organizing activities. . 

4. Identify Several common points of view which people have regarding 
becoming involved in community crime prevention projects. 



METHOD: 



> 



Presentation 
r 'Film. 

- Guest speaker, 

- Brainstorming. 

- Roleplay. 

TRAINING AIDS: 

- Film projector and screen. 

. Film—either 'Not a Weapon or a Star"(MTI Teleprograms, 3710 Corner- 
cial Avenue, Northbrook, IL 60062, 800-323-5343) or Vlhose Neighborhood 
is Th4s? H (also MTI Teleprograms) or; 

- Guest'speaker, preferably an area neighborhood organiser. 
* Flipchart, newsprint, markers, masking tape. 

MATERIALS: . 



COMMENTS: 
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(15 min.) Thus far, most of the anti -crime tech- 
niques we have examined are ways in which indivi- 
duals can combat crime on their own. In this 
lesson, activities which involve citizens working 
together to prevent crime will be presented. 

An interesting possibility—that it is citizens , not 
the police, who have the best potential as crime 
fighters--is gaining ever-increasing support. 
There are at least five basic reasons why collec- 
tive action in residential areas is a compelling 
approach to crime prevention. These reasons can 
be useful in convinoing others of the value of 
the community approach to cnime prevention. There 
is no need to -take notes here. Most of this ^in- 
formation is contained v in the handbook on pages 
176-178. 

1. Because crime is more than an individual's 
problem. 

- A crime-and-bousing-values study indicated 
that when there is crime in a neighborhood 
(say, the size of a census tract), the value 
of every house in that neighborhood is de- 
pressed (£533 for every one percent of resi 
dential burglary in a year and $172 for 
each incfdent of vandalism per 1,000 popula 
tion in a year). 

- Therefore, while ^ou may never have been a 
victim of either of these crA, you are 

. being affected if you live in a neighborhood 
where crime is occurring. Even though pro- 
perty Values are going up, they're not going 
up as much as they could in neighborhoods 
with high percentages of crime. 

- Crime attracts crime; if offenders get the 
impression that an area is "easy pickings," 
they'll spread the word. When that happens, 
the negative counsequences are hardly 
confined to housing values. 

2. Because it's too big a job to tackle alone. 

- One person can't do it alone (just as the 
police can't do it alorm); it's a task'that 
requires many watchful much coopera- 



tion,. and a shared sensffof protectiveness. 
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- An individual tackling the crime problem 
alone often means that the individual will 
"target harden 11 his home; while good security 
is important, even essential, if that is aJJ 
that is done, an individual can become fur- 
ther i^ated and afraid (and the elderly 
are often already isolated.and very fearful/) 
And meanwhile, the area outside one's home 
becomes a more risky, unpleasant environment 

- Locks, even good ones, only delay an offender 
who^ is determined and skillful enough to get 
in. Even the best security can be defeated 

\ if the offender, is given enough time and 
' enough privacy. But good security can deter 
and delay an offender long enough for watch- 
ful neighbors to call the police: 

3, Because there is strength incumbers and two 
heads are better than ooe/ 

- If people learn that others shai^ the same 
problems and fears, they can put their heads 
together to solve them. There are many ideas 
and many talents in a block tha* can be used 
in solving common problems, 

- The task 6T"implementing* can be shared and 
the burden can be lightened. 

-T,0ne of the reasons people don't report crimes 
is that they fear retaliation. But if sever 
al people are invblred in reporting a crime 
(£T at least support the individual doing, 
tne reporting) there are a number of people 
against whom the offender must retaliate, 
and that deters him from trying to frighten 
any of them. An individual 's-fear can be 
lessened by group support. 



use people need to be brought oqt of 
ation. , ' , . 



- Individuals in isolation cannot do-muchto 
prevent crime. 

- In isolation, people have lost their freedom, 
of movement, Jthey have given up control of* . 
their neighborhood to* whoever wants to take 
control.. *Those who want to take control are 
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aware of their power over isolated indivi- 
duals. %' * 

'.- \0ut of isolation, people can begin to take 
t control , to cooperate, to feel- part of 
something, to make new friends, and to in- 
crease th eir own sense of security abd 
j*^l-be;Kng.. 
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5. Because /t>ol ice cannpydo the job -alone. 

_*ime has Increajkd, citizens have de- 
manded more* poTic^ protection. While bod- 
gets* for police department? have increased 
to* the point wheretthey, on the average, 
account for 70 'percent of the^budget of the 
vpriminal justice system, there are still 
only a few police officers for every 1,000 
citizens. They cannot be expected to en- . 
force all laws and to' guarantee citizen * 
.protection. ^ \ . ^ . 

-*fe cannot afford to h^ve a p6tice officer 

on every street corner .V And even if we. 
-I could/ it is not cfew'Ahfit a polici? of- ■ 
ficw would be better aFfe^to discover a 
crime in progression a block than an -alert** 
neighbor* who knows, what iS'asual and unu- 
sual 03 a block.' 

- Involvement of citizens is essential .to sup 
port and supplement police activities. 
Without cooperation from citizens--taking 
responsibility for security of their own 
property, providing, natural surveillance 

'. of neighbors 1 property* reportingynusual 
behavior or activity to* police, etc.-- ; , 
police have lt^Cle cbance of having an im- 
pact on -crime, t Practically every police 
k officer is- dependent op ordinary citizens.-- 
victims and/Witflfisses--to* help him fiftdtt*ie 

- law-violatofsvne arjrests. A key to effect 
^ tive law-enforcement fs the ability of 
, citizens' totdb'tl^eir part, and"their will- 
4 * 4ngne$s to do so. , 
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This text is excerpted 
from "§lock £lub Organ- 
izing for Crime Preven- 
tion," Minneapolis:. MN < 
Crime Prevention 
Center," 1978. 
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' j[5 min.) Speaking specifically about senior citi- 
zens now, there are two main reasons they should 
^ be encouragedt tp become involved in coimiunity 
crime prevention activities: 

' ' It Jrfcreased cohesion among generations in a 

* * % neighborhood can not only lead to fewer 

'crimes, 'it can ,arlso s serve to decrease 
older persons 1 feelings of isolation^and 
high levels, of fear of crime. 

2t Senior citizens can be important ^assefcs 
to a community prime prevention^i«igj>am, 
' because they ark often home 'during * the, 
day, can volunteer time, anckoften knovy 
1 the neighborhood better than »her resi- 

dents do. * 

(30 win.) We will now explore the types of com- 
munity crime prevention activities that are 

• * possible. .i^l 



(15 min.) .Let's think for a^inute about thjs' 
community. If you were going to start a commu- 
nity crime prevention program, what types of com- 
munity resources could you turn to for help and 
support? 



Shoy the film, "Mot A Wea- 
pon <&r A Star," or "Whose 
Neighborhood is This?"; 
or introduce the guest 
speaker.' The speaker 
sjioutti emphasize the types 
J of community crime preven- 
tion activities that are ■ 
possible, including 'anec- 
dotal -examples of communi- 
ties whers these strategies 
have worked and "the impact 
~ they have made. You moul'd 
cover these types of 

activities: r 
* 

- Block clubs; 4 

- Neighborhood Watch; 

- Street or apartment 

patrols; . 

- Tenant ]obby patrols; 

- Whistle distribution; 

- Escort sewices; 

- Court monitoring- 



Write these on a blackboard 
or flipchart. Son\p answers 
you will receive are: 
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(5 min.) As we become involved in organizing 
communi ties around the issue of crime \ we erfcoun- 
t^r many kinds of resistance from people in the 
community. One form is people's reluctance to 
- cooperate with police officers. --Another is- their 
desire to remain anonymous, and their f^r that 
the neighbors will then turn around and rip them 
off. 

Let's try doing a roleplay of a typical situ- 
ation that we might encounter. Will everyone 
pick a partner? One person" in each pair will b£ 
an area police officer fltoo-i's trying to involve 
citizens In a neighborhood watch club. The other 
persont will be a resident of the area. The citi- 
zen coipplains and complains about the crime pro- 
blem a>d the terrible service that the .police 
department' gives. The police officer explains 
and explains* about lortg- hours,; paperwork, small- 
sta'ff, and tries to show why* the citizen should 
get involved. They cannot agree. 

(5 min.) Startle roleplay v 

(5 min.) Okay, keep the same partner, but switch 
roles. The police offfcer becomes. the citizen; 
-the citizen ^becomes the police officer. 

Start the roleplay. 

■ > ! 

(lOmin.) Let's come back 'into the full group 
to' discuss what happened. What kinds of com- • ^ 
plaints did the police officers, have? s What kinds 
.of complaints came from the- citizens"?. How can 
their points 9>f j(iew be resolved? » 



\ 
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Senior clubs 

Civic associations , 

PTAs 

Scouts 

YM/YWCA ' 

Jewfsh Community Centeri 
Churches 

Recreation centers 
Schools! 
Hospital s\ 
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LESSON: Victimization and Its Aftermath - /he Victim in Crisis 

TIME: 90 minutes" This lesson corresponds with Chapter 1P_»_ in the handbook. 

BJECTIVES: ' 

• In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: • * 

1.- Summarize the concept of*"crisis." 
. 2. 1 Show the^film "Sqpeorfcr'Else's Crisis." ; 

3. Describe the phase* of* crisis, and give participants. an opportunity 
to •identify phases from victims' comments. ■ 

• 4. Review* key points about the victim's susceptibility to be helped T 

or harmed and the poSi tive^consequences which can flow from, a 
crisis. • . . 

. . "• • • . V: 

At Jthe end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: * 

1. Define "crisis." N ' ' 

• 2. Identify the stages of stress victims experience and their symptoms. 
3. Recognize the pos.i tive consequences which can flow- from a victim's 

* crisis corfdition. ~ fc 



METHOD: 



Presentation, 
ri^lm. 

Exercise. ' . * ^\ ^ 



TRAINING AIDS: 



FlipchartJ newsprint x markers, masking tape. 
- Film, "Someone Else's Crisis" (available from Motorola Teleprograms , ^ 

Inc., Northbrpok, IL). 
•^v Projector , and scre3^ - r ' . * 



MATERIALS: 



COMMENTS/Vhis lesson is the first" of three (lessons 10, 11, and 12) whid> 
coyer areas related to fne overall topic of victim assistance. An 
introduction to* .this topic was provided in Lesson #5. 
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(10 min.) the cdhcept^of crisis applies to any 
situation in which someone is "upset in a steady , 
state." Obviously, we do not have to become crime 
victims in order to enter a period of crisis. Any 
traumatic event may propel a person into crisis. 

However, the severity of a crisis, reaction will 
vary from one person to the next, depending 'upon 
the person's own coping abilities and, very often, 
upon the persons situation right after the 
crisis-provoking event^ occurs. 

Probably the two most significant attri bwtes fof 
such an 'event are suddenness and its rMcipiv 
ness. How often have we asked, "Why me?" VN; 
"Why us?" when something terrible happens? For 
some reasofi we need to' find an explanatlc^for 
the jevent, not realizing that frequently note 
exists. In our seardCfo'r reasons, too often we 
end up blaming oursews and feeling gtiUty for 
what happened. - 1 

(30 min.) To illustrate the variety of situations 
which can provoke crisis reactions—and the vari- 
ous f*rms of response— we wifl see a frlm called 
"Someone Else's Crisis." This fi Iffi, *whi te di - ■ 
rected police officers, enables us to empa- 
thize- mere completely with the emotional state* 
of crime victims. „ 



,(20 min.) People undergoing a crisis react In 
'such common , 'predictable ways that- professionals 

have been able to classify these reactions into 

phases. • \ 

One fisychiajtrfst who has worked with victims, 
Martin Symonds, describes four phases which most 
r victims in crisis go through\\ I will describe 
them to you now. ' m . 



Show the film. 



4 



As you 'describe e-ach phase, 
list it on' the flipchart. 

Th£* AcPte"Ph^se ; 

1. Shock and disbelief; 

2. ,Pseudo-calm, detached 

• behavior. ' ^ 



* 
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**Four Phases of Response to a Crisis. 

No matter whether victims of crirtie have po con- 
tact with the criminals, as in a burglary, or 
whether they have prolonged contact, as in a . 
rape, they all generally go through four phases 
of response. " 

.The first two phases fprm the acute response to 
, sudden, unexpected violence. The first phase is 

the imrodiflte response to the event,, and consists, 

Qf s hock. , disbelief , and denial . Tn this phase 
*tlwe is a temporary paralysi s*ar acti on , and 
* often, a temporary denial of sensory impressions.- 

When denial' is overwhelmed by reality, victims 

enter the -second phase. - 

In the second phase, Victims develop "frozen 
fright, "• which is terror-induced, pseuclocalm ; de- 

■ tached behavior . This behavior appears to in-, 
elude ingratiatiag, 'cooperative*, and voluntary 
acts— all of them distinctive survival techniques 

'which may v^erk to good effect, but which the vic- 
tim is usually ashamed. of later. 

♦ . 
This shame, the injury to on^'s pride, often 
gives Vise to the defyayefl responses that occur 
long after a the third stage, a period of traymatic 
depression T In this phase, the victim experi- 
ences circular "bouts 'of apathy , anggr , resent- . 
ment , constipated rage , insomnia , startled reac- 

. tToris , and replay of 'the traumatic- event through 
dreams , fantasies, and iightmares. Beneath this 
distress is the memory that the victim was under 
the control of the criminal (or his house was 

. taken over by the criminal ) ; not only was that 

'momentary loss of control frightening, but the, 
victim's >ater discovery that he cannot gain con- 
trol over his emotions now sometimes causes him 
to* panic--" I'm going crazy." m ^ 

* , , 

Whereas in ?.the fi/st two'phases victims piHjnarily 
respoijd fo the experience of victimization as a 

= gtf^ceived threat to theiMivess in^the^third t 



The Post-Acute Phase 

3. Circular anger and 
depression (,I am 
stupid}; . 

4:' Resolution. 



**This material is excerpt 
ed ffom Martin Symdnds, 
."The 'Second Injury' to 
Victims," Evaluation' and 
Change , (Special Issue qn 
Services for Survivors, ' 
Minneapolis MN; # The 
Program Evaluation 
Resource Center, 1980 
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phase— lor^g after the act is Completed' and the 
criminal gone--Victims react and review the ex- 
perience more as if ft. had been primarily a threat 
totheir pride. They continually replay the 
scenario of the crirtie, asking themselves K "Why did 
it happen to 'me?" They 'increase their distress by 
adding, "I should have done this, I could have 
done that, it we*s my fault . . • In this^ phase 
of self-recrimination (which also'can'be cabled 
the " I-am-stupid " phase}, the victims usually • 
don't know that it is norma U nlsalthy, and predic- 
table for an ^individual who experiences a sudden 
and unexpected violent act, especially if it is ' 
accompanied by dramatic acts of threats to life, 
to become terri f fed— to freeze, subqit, or run-- 
tfiat i-s, to'not^outwi t and subdue the criminal. 

In phase three, the individual's personality 
traits again exert an influence on the indivi- 
dual's behavior. Those persons, who were exces- 
y sively* love-brienfed apd dependent on others seem 
to be more prone to ^develop. depressive behavior. t 
Their fears increase, phobic responses develop, 
and they often form hostile, dependent relation- 
ships with- family ejri friends — suspiciously test- 
• ing if their world <is trustworthy on.ce a-gain.^ 
those persons who wer§ predominantly freedqm- 
m oriented or detached from others, or those who 
'were power- oriented and' aggressive, tend to in- m 
Jtensify th£se characteristics of their prior- 
behavior . They may become more removal from 
others, develop Reclusive behavior and "shert 
fuse' 1 irritability. 1 * 

During the third'phase, victims 'feel angry at be- 
ing victimised .and seek to blame someone for *, 
their' unfortunate experience . ~ They are merciless 
with themselves at the beginning of the njiase— 
repeti ti vely reviewingtheir own behavior as stupid 
--but their retrtiflexive anger also makes them • 
uritisually sensitive tfi the ^ehavior and attitude? 
of others. 

The /ourth anjj final phase is reached by victims 
who are able to resolve their unfortunate experi- 
ence and integrate it into their behavior and 
lifestyle. There is further development of more 
efficient defensive-alert patterns, and sometimes 
a noticeable-revision of the person's ^values and 
attitudes concerning -individuals, and groups. 
Some victims never make* these fin? 1 adjustments, 
•and typ-ic-ally .suffer* from chronic depression and* 
fearfulness . s 

• 83 
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(15 min.) Victims have often tried to describe 
their experiences following a crime. I am. going 
« to read a number of such descriptions to you now, 
as they were actually stated by the. victims. 
After I read each one, tell -me what phase of 
crisis" the victim seems to be experiencing and 
why. 



"I couldn't believe it. It was something 
that doesn't heppen to you. I meali you 
think it won't happen to you. I ffelt elated 
because I had escaped death, sinceM thought 
I was going to be killed. It seemeo like 
nothing important anymore. n --robbery victim 



•2. M The outrage is uncontroNable. I have 
fantasies about running into them on the 
' street a/id them not seeing me and just 
'killing them. "--robbery .victim 

3. "I wars rfpt careful enough because I had left 
/ the window open . . . ^1 hadn't bothered to 

put locks or> the windows , . . My guess is- 
.that (the 'unlocked window) was a pretty open 
invitation to this guy. - My lack of caution 
had' a lot to do with thefact that my 
apartment was burglarized. "--burglary victim 

4. "I realized the neighborhood might \be danger- 
ous but 1 didn't have the «oney to pay for a 

• taxi. I tpok a chance and I got caught.- I 
knew I shouldn't have don$ i t. "--pursesnatch 
victim * 
• • , 

5. ' "I was not aware of the world the way I am 

now . .■ . I've become wise arld>wary in a r 
v£ry oppressive way."--muggtng. victim 

6. "Ill never forget that odor. I, still have- 
problems today--two years Tater—^ver that 

* blot>d- soaked apartment • . . . I'm also more 



These can be typed on a 
handout for participants., 

These personal experiences 
of victims are taken from 
J. L. Barkas, We Are All 
Victims , New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1978; 

**6nd Morton Bard ahd Dawn 
Sangrey, The Crime Victim's 
Book , New York: Bas,ic 

"Eooks, 1979. 



Recalling Phase 1 
experience* 



Phase 3. 



Bhase' 3 



*• Phase 3 > 



Phaser 4 
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afratfc; I'won'*t even get into an elevator 
-.with a man. "--sister of a murder victim 

1: "I didn't even realize what was happening. 
When I got home, I looked down, the whole 
front of my coat was ripped from knife 
slashes and I didn't even know it . . ."-- 
' magging victim < 

8. "My first impression, Til really have to 
start making the bed in the morning. This, 
placelooks like hell.' Then I noticed all 
the pillow stuffing was on the floor, and 
that something had to be wrong. But it took 
me a good 10 minute to realize what had hap- H 

_ pened „be£lii.s^ jou don't think it is happening 
te you. 1 ' --burglary victim • 

(15 mi*.) In considering the concept of the . 
crisis which many crime victims— old and young--' 
undergo, it is pecessary to remember that the 
term "crisis" itself is often used in a rather 
looSe way, covering a variety of meanings. * 

Usually, "crisis n --especially in the context of a 
sudden, arbitrary event—tends to carry with it $ 
purely negative connotation, representing a bur- 
den or load under which a 'persorr either survives 
or "cracks." However, a state of crisis can also 
be thought of as having growth-promoting poten- 
tial. It has been described as a catalyst that 
disturbs- old habits, evokes new responses , and be 
comes, a major factor' in charting new developments 

In this sense, a crisis can be seen as a call .to 
new action. As one psychiatrist |as put; it: 
"The challenge it provokes may brfing forth new 
coping m^chanisrrs which , serve Wstrengthen the 
individual's .adapt i vel capaci ty and thereby, in- 
general to, rai se h^sHevel^^*ntal health." 

In this regard, it is important tfe. remember that 
the senior citizen in crisis—whether that crisis 
emanates from a crime or another event— is more 
susceptible to, the influence of "significant ^ 
other&^Vin his or her* social sphere. In fact, 
the 'degree of Jielpiag activity by a friend or 
professional need not be high." Researchers have 
found that'a l^tle help, rationally directed and 
well-focused at a strategic £ime after the 
trisis-provoking event, can be more effective 
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Phase 1 



From E, Volkhardt, ed. , 
Social Behavior and Person- 
al ty Contributions of H. I 
Thomas to Theory and Social 
Research , New York: Social 
Research Council, 1951, % 
pp. 12-14. 

From Lydia Rapopcfrtv "The 
.State of Crisis: Some 
Theoretical Considerations, 
Thq Social Service Review ,. 
Vol. 36, No. 2, 1962 
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than more extensi v^help giveri during a 'period 
of less emotional accessibility. 

Conversely, the wron§ advice 'or assistance—help 
which can produce guilt feelings or self-blame-- 
can have a damaging effect if delivered during - 
this period*of efnotional vulnerability. Unfor- 
tunately, very frequently, such advice is given 
by well-meaning friends and relatives- 

Therefore,- it is very important for elderly .crime 
victims fca receive appropriate, well-timed assis- 
tance. Frequently, they are not given such 
arssistance by friends, the police, or social 
service programs. This, lack 'of aid is usually 
due to an Unfami l.iari ty with the impact of crime 
on older persons*, with tlreiV needs, or with basic 
victim assistance skills.. 

Thus, in the next class, 'we will address the 
needs of elderly crime victims/ Following th'at, 
vife will look at how to provide, counseling ser- 
vices to victims and to other older persons in 
need of emotional fir^-aid'. * 
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LESSON: Meeting the Needs of Elderly Crime Victims 

TIME: 90 minutes This lesson correspQnds with Chapter ]j in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: . * 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR shouldr 

• * 

1. Review the purposes of victim assistance. 

2. Discuss the needs of'older victims for assistance. 
1 3. Identify community resources for meeting these needs. 
^ 4.^ft§view students' personal experiences with reactions ^to victimization. 
A 5. .Describe the "second injury 11 to victims. 

- m 6. Explore various tendencies toward' inappropriate responses to 
victims of crime. 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

*\ A. Define victim assistance. 

2. List 10 needs of older crime victims. - 

**3. Identify places in the* communi ty where those needs could be|pet. 

*^4 % Recognize typical reactions people exhibit to the plight Off a 

•\ s ~ crime victim. 

. 1 5: ^Define the "second injury" to crime victims. 



METHOD: 

P^sen.tatTion/ 1 
- ' Brains torn*. 1 ' 
-> Partnejr exercise. 

Role play.- • - 



TRAINING' AIDS: 



MATERIALS: ' • « ♦ . ^ fl 

- Handouts of five different roles for role play--the victim, rescuer, 
4 . hostile helper, hapless helper, and\ef fective vjcflunteer." (One each 

for each group of five. J ' - v / , 

* COMMENTS: Tfiis lessor is the second of* three (lessons 10, 11, and 12). which 
.cover areas related to the overall topic of victim assistance. An intro- 
. • duction to thi s topic was provided in Lesson #5. 
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, ("5 min.) In an earlier lesson, we. discussed the^ 
impa'ct of crime on older persons. We said that 
crime' h-as economic; physical, and psychological 
consequences for many older victims. Today, we 
wilj* discuss the provision of assistance to older 

< victims—what help they need and where they can 
•obtain it. We will also go into what types of 
psychological help appears to be counterproduc- 
tive to older victims. . - 

General ly,' the purposes of victim assistance are 
tcvr • 

T? ' Assist elderly victims in recovering from * 
'the emotional impact of crime; ' _ . . 

2. Help them obtain financial reparations for 
losses caused"* by c crime; t 

3/ Provide servfces which they need to return 
to at lea^t their> ; pre-trime state of well- 
- bein^; and * ' K * 

4. Make it as easyas possible. for them to par- 
ticipate in the criminal justice process. 

(10 miO Let's di&cuss* tb< kinds of needs ^ that 
crime victims have. As you suggest them, I'll 
write them on the flipchart. flerrfember. that we 
are thinking in terms ofVeconomic , .physicaj , „ 
psychological , and crifTiinal-'justice-related* 
needs. , , . \ . 



(10 min.) The next obyious subject to consi<j£r^ 
is the Identity of places in the commuirity where 
this assistance can be obtained by victims-- 
either by themselves or with the aid of an 
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Examples of answers you will 
receive are: 

- Food; 

- Shelter; 

- Money; 

- Replacement of lost 

property; 
»- Replacement of lost 

documents ; 
i- Hospi tal .care; 

- Other medical assistance; 
- x Transportation; 

- Clothing; 

- Home repair; 

- Help in relocating; 

- Homemaking assistance; 

- Legal aid; 
Crisis counseling; 

. Long-term counseling 

- Information on tjpeir-cas€ 
, ■ ancl the cnimlrral. jus- 

*tice protess . 
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advocate or other helper. To' 'make it easier, 
>et's divicle these resources into ones which 
meet a victim's economic, physical, psychological 
and criminaT-justice-related needs . 
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Write the four headings 
across thje top of four 
pages 'of newsprint.* 

Answers you may receive 
include: 

Economic 

* 

- State victim compensa- 

tion fund; 
v- Religious charities; - 

- Fr.i ends/relatives; 

- Social Security office; 

- Service/fraternal 

organizations. 



Physical 

- Hospitals or clinics; 



- Rape crisis, center 

- Dqmestic violence 

-shelter; 

- Homemaker services ;w 

- Visiting nurse program; 

- Transportation program; 

- Meals-On-WheeU ; 

- Senior companion program. 

Psychological 

- Crisrs hotlines; 

- Conmuni ty mental - « 

health centers; 

- Churches/syriagogyes; 

- Rape crisis centers'; 

- Local elderly affairs 

offices ; » 

- Senior citizen centers 1 , 

- Other Victim programs. 

Criminal Justice 

- Pol ice\ department; 

- District Attorney 1 s 

office, 

- Legal Aid Society; 

-. Local elderly affairs 
office;* 

- Victim assistance ' 

programs . 
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(5 min.). One of the most imjkjrtarit factors in 
responding to the needs of an o^der victim is 
whether they receive the kij)d ofVnotion t al sup- 
port they need to pass through the phases of' 
crisis to the fourth phase where the crisis Js 
.resolved and the victim can resume a nitfrmal Tffe. 
V^ry few communities have adequate professional -« 
servic&s to provide for m'eeting this nefed. How- 
• ever, as we pointed out in the previous lesson; 
effective crisis -eounselars need not be profes* 
sional social workers or psychologists. Certain 
'persons who by nature f^e empafhetic and percep-^ 
tive*cc*i be ^enormously lielpful/ On ^the ottier* 
^harKlT* T ^5l^Hib^t trainings nonprofessional counsel — 
J ors react In ways which' are* inappropriate 'or eyen 
counterproductive 'to the-vjctimV/welUbeincj. 

T ^ t \ • # 

(^0 min.) I.et's explore some*typical reactions 
which persons have toHhe victimization of *a 
^iend.or relative, fick a partner tff 'discuss - 
some questipns with them. ■ > ^ j • • 



The-qu6stions 'are:, • ..a 

Have you" ever been victimized or known someone <" 
who wa>s a victim?- - 

What wereyolir (or his or her) feelings at. the 
time? * 

What 'kind of reactions did you (he. or She) get 
from the people who learned about it? * 

How do you feel about it^jiow? j 

Okay, begin to discuss these questions with your 
partner. f E$ch person should take about three 
minutes . 

(£ min,) Let's come back to the full group. 
What did you, learn? - 



(15 min.) Much of^ what you have just described- 
well -meaning but' harmful advice and feedback ' 
from frie u nds -and relatives-has .&een termed the. 
"second injury" to the victim. % • /' 

,y . . ■ . 

Martin Symondsdescribes it*in this way^ 



Students will describe 
typical reactions to 
victimization. 



some- 

i 



v.. 
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After the criminal is gone, the need of vic- 
tims to reduce their feelings of helplessness is , 
often shown in their dealing wi th .emergency per- 
sonnel susb as the police. The vTctims, who are 
still in a r passive state, often have silent ex- 
pectations that emergency personnel will reduce 
their feelings of dependent helplessness.. Be- 
cause emergency personnel are unaware of these 
►silent demands--or unable to deal with them-- 
this lays the groundwork .for the "second ^injury. " 

Essentially, the second injury is v the*-vic- 
- tim's perceived rejection by--and lack of' expect- 
ed support ffom^the community, agencifcs^ and*,- 
society in general, as well. as family friends.. 
This second 1 injury often follows any^suciden, 
unexpected helplessness. 

.Victims' misperception of both the behavior 
and attitudes of police and other . service person- 
nel is often heightened by the emotional insula- 
tion that such' professionals develop in order to 
function without distress in a^ very .stressful oc- 
cupation. Yet persons who have just been sub- 
jected to a terrifying experience such as victim- 
ization r want someone to nurture and conffort them. 
Many emergency personnel 'do nurture and comfot*t 
victims, and are remembered in a positive manner 
for doing so. Sorrfe emergency personnel, on the 
other hand, provide for the victim in an exces- 
sively detached, impersonal manner, and are re- 
membered negatively by the victim. In the latter 
case, the experhence offers victims $ scapegoat * 
for their bottled-up. feelings of ancjer and re- 
sentment that 'couldn't be expressed tb the now- 
k anonymous crvninal; without fear of retaliation- 
they freely express these feelings to recogniz- 
able figures of authority. 

A second source of injury to the victim -is 
the bl ami ng-the-victim- phenomenon : "Lady, you caj 1 
that a door lock?" aSks the pol ice .of f icer. 
"Mom, i" told you to move out of that neighbor- 
hood," says the adylt-aqed child/ The instinct; 
to shun the victim--as if he is carrying an in>-^ 
fectious disease--is another way people deal with 
the evidence that they too are vulnerable to V. 
harm. *. 



This material is, excerpted 
'from Martin Symonds, "The 
'Second Injury' to 
Victims," Evaluation and 
Change (Special Issue on 
Services for Survivors), 
Minneapolis, MN: The Pro- 
gram Evaluation Resource 
Center, 1980. 
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However, before we blame the victim's second 
injury entirely on the behavior of emergency per- 
sonnel, family, friends, and neighbors, we must 
recognize that victims' own reaction to ttieir re- 
jected silent appeals of helplessness is only one 
aspect of the second 1 injury. The more signifi- 
cant factor contributing to and producing the 
second injury is victims' reaction te feelings of 
powerlessness brought about by the criminal. 

This frequent theme--that someone has to 
pay, the need for reparation--seems to be essen- 
tial to the- development of the second injury. . 
The criminal perpetrator of the original misfor- 
tune is gone. ^£^n if he were to.be caught, 
tried, sentenced,, and imprisoned, this wouldn't 
completely satisfy victims' injured • pride. 



Thus, social service representatives who come in 
contact with victims--in their homes or elsewhere 
--can contribute greatly to victims' recovery if 
they know what to do. They can help by: focusing 
on reducing the victim's self-blame and restoring 
feelings of power the criminal took away; 'and 
helping the victim's "significant others" to re- 
spond in similar ways. These techniques can be 
learned by staff, volunteers, or paraprofession- 
als from various senior-serving agencies. 

(20 min) Let's try a roleplay to see the' tenden- 
cies we all have to feel angry, helpless, or to 
reseu? when confronted by a person with a serious 
problem. , 
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We need to. divide into groups of five, with each 
person taking one role v -The roleplay is some- 
thing like a free-for-all in which the various 
players interject their reaction* in response to 
the victim's. The roleplay itself should be 
extemporaneous . 

Okay, read your parts. In a couple of minutes, 
the persorKi/ho is the vidtim will tell what hap- 
pened. Your friends will respond to you as \you 
tell what happened. , 



OS 



From Marjorie Susman and 
Carol Holt Vittert, 
Building a Solution : A 
Practical Guide, for Es- 
tablishing Crime Victim 
Service Agencies , St. 
Louis, MO: National, Council, 
of Jewish Women , 1980. t 



Give each,pers'on in a team 
a different handout of a 
role to4>lay. 



* 
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/After 10-15 minutes, bring 
the small groups back into 
the full session. 


{ 


fin mi n \ Ui 1 V thp npr<;nn who was thp victNTi in 
each group please describe his or her 'emotionV^ 
when confronted with each of the' responses ? 

• 

* » 

» » 


The rescuer frustrates by 
pitying; the hosti le* 
helper reinforces the vic- 
tim's guilt; the helpless 
helper adds to the vic- 
tim's confusion; the effec- 
tive friend actually helps. 




This lessqn should have given you a number of 
ideas about what kinds of reactions* are not help- 
ful with older crime victims/ Our next lesson, 
on communicating with older individuals, will 
'emphasize the -posi ti ve--what types of responses 
are most useful in counseli ng* older crime victims 
and other older persons who hav^problems. 
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Lesson No — il_ 
Handout' _ #1 

. VOLUNTEER ATTITUDES ROLE PLAY . % 

VICTIM : Jan' , " 

You *re a 19 -year old. girl in junior college. You have gone,out to 
dinner in the city with a girl friend and were robbed a*nd .assaulted. You 
are very upset and want to talk to your friends about it theViext day. 
Here is what 'happened.. Repeat it -in your own words as if it happened to 
you as you talk to your- friends. Your friends will respond to. you as you 
relate what happened'. - 

I was getting out of the car with my friend, Pat. We were walking 
to the restaurant' and suddenly two men jumped out in front of us. One had 
a gun. They asked for our purses. 'Pat .gave hers to. them. I said-no. 'I 
don't know why. I' just refused. He tried to gfab it and I pushed him and 
yelled. One ran, away. 'The other hit me and pushed me down. The gun went 
off. He ran away, too. They jumped a. fence- I waf^screaming and shaking. 
Pat helped me up. Someone went inside and called' the police". Suddenly 
they were there. One stayed with Pat and me. Others went looking for the 
men. They said we had to go downtown with them. It was«Pat's birthday. 
We were going to .celebrate. It was all messed up. I was 'shaking tnd 
hysterical. ■ I still sha"ke thinking about it. What if the^ gun had hit 
me? Why did- I resist? I never thought I woul-d before, and there Ildid 
it° My mother came. She Went down to the station with me. .She kept 
askina, "Why did it happen?"; "Hhy, wasn't I sensible like .Pat?" Sfie was 
hysterical. The policeman was nice. He said it. would be-okay. They 
caught the guys. They had a 1-ine-up.' I was sure of one of them, not 
positive about the other. Pat wants to prosecute. The police want us to 
pro&ecute. I don't know, though. I just wan^, to forget 'about it. I 
don'i want to tfltifc about it or be reminded. What do yoti <think? Should 
I prosecute? Will it make them mad t Will they try and bother me again? 
I'm so upset, I don't Rnow what to do. I kept dreaming about it last 
. night. V_Ldon'f know if I'll ever stop '-shaking. I still have' bruises . - 
What if he'd killed me? . • 
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People who hear about a victim $re often frightened. It reminds them . 
of their own vulnerability. They hide behind many postures. Here are a « 
few. Each in the group pick one to Dlay out in response to the victim. k ■ 
See how it sounds, how it feels. 

* ■ 

RESCUER : Yotrr fear makes you want to resolve the situation quickly. You 
~ have many questions and suggestions. . You speak sweetly. You 

want the victim to listen and do as you suqgest and to be grateful* 1 ^ 
for your help. You encourage dependency. 

} . . : • 

Rescuer Sample Responses to Victim : 

What happened? When? Where? ^ 
You're so upset; shouldn't you see a psychiatrist? ^ 
Vi H&veybu seen your doctor? Will you be all right? 

I'm trying to help.' Let me help. you. ' % 

You need to stop dwelling on what happened. Think about something else. 
Maybe your whole family needs counseling. 
You aren't listening to me. 

•Yoti are right not to prosecute. Whyl upset yourself? Try to g^C 
over this quickly,. : - 

I1>'s so hard to see*you so upset. Whet can I tio to make you, feel bfetter? 

/ # 

If only you'd listen to me, I'm sure we can s,dlve your^nroblems . 
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INEFFECTIVE RESPONSES OF FRIENDS #2 



f 



" ' 1 

Hostile Helper : Your fear makes you- angry at the incident. You want it 

- ', - ,to have bren* avoided. You tend to blame the victim for 

* • t what happened. Jfou speak gruffly and judgmental ly. You 
* • ' try 'to distance yotfrself from the* situation instead of 

listening. 

Hostile Helper Sample Responses : 

* Look .at you. What happened to you? 

What were you doing in. that neighborhood? Don't Au know that bad 
fpeqple hang out there? 

Your mother was riqht. You shouldn't have fought' back., . You should 
have known better. ^ ' 

You won't go there again, will you? You could have been killed! 

This would never happen to me. I wouldn't get ij^to such a situation. 

'How old wer£- the men who robbed you? It's terrible--they should be 
* " working. * ' • * 

What can you expect from that kind of person?' 

I expect mpre of you. Why did you get in such a mess? Can't you 
take* care of yourself? . 

Of course you should prosecute--are you going to let those men go 
, free? ^ 

s 

*^t's your own fault. 
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INEFFECTIVE RESPONSES OF FRIENDS #3 \ 



Helpless Helper : -Your fear overwhelms you and you feel that there is just 
no use in trying in .this terrible world'. 1 You feel as bad 
as, or worse than, the victim! You don't listen but are ^ 
* ' feeling bad about yourself and how bad the world is. ^ 



s 



Helpless Helper Sample Responses : 4 ^ 

What happened? Oh, that sounds horrible. 

'My God; what did you do then? I couldn't have stodd it; I would've 
^"collaosed right there. - * 4 K t 

* - } 

It's no use. ~ 

> — -* ' 
Prosecute? What's the use? The- judge will just let him off. It « 
takes forever. 

I wish you weren-'t so upset. * 

I'm beginning to feel sick % t , • 

Isn't it terriEMe, what the world is coming to? What are we goin(j to 

do? ' \ • , - 

It is safer to .go home after school. It's dangerous to go out just to 
have fun. , ' '* 

m 

This is too much for me to handle. - * 



I 1 * 
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EFFECTIVE RESPONSE* 



. The 'Good, Wonderful, Marvelous Volunteer: 



V them 



* You arfe aware of your fears and you acknowledge them, talk* abouv them 
in supervision, and are able to face your vulnerability as a human 
beinq. You ar'e able to listen and to hold your judgments to yoJVself, 
knowing that empathy add understanding -are helpful to someone in 
distress. You are patient, able, to wait, and->ave a sense of timing 
about what is helpful. 



« * 

-1 1 
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Volunteer Responses to, the Victim : * 

/ 

, What happened? You really had a tough* time. 
I can understand how upset you must feel. 

» 

It would be hard to sleeD after an experience like that. 
What.efse happened? or Tell me more. 

It's friohtening to think you might have been hurt worse or killed. 

t 9 

It takes time to get over such difficult feelinas.* 

Yoju really handled the situation wel l --getting the police, identifying 
the man. 

Is your^ mother calming down? It must be hard for you to be upset-and 
then for her to be so upset, too. » 

It seems like you' r^ "feeling upset and kind of alone in all this. • 

It's hard when ydur family doesn't seem to understand how you feel. 

You're having trouble deciding about whether to prosecute? What are 
your thoughts? 



You seem worr i^P Ehat £ou fought back when you were attacked. 1 1 ' s ^ 
true that it d^pput you in a dangerous situation, but I wonder if it 
also feels good to you that ydu didn't just "take it." 

It's getting late and I have to leave soon. Do you want tq^let me . 
know how you feel tomorrow? Would you like me to call* you? 



J 
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^ Lesson No. 12 ' 

# ' ' Page No. _i_ 

LESION: Communicating wvth Older Individuals • 

TIME: 90 minutes ' This .lesson corresponds with Chapter _L?_ in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Define counseling and the need for care and concern in communicating 
fyith older^individuals. 
°" 2. Review- types of nonverbal behavior which are effective .and ineffec- 
tive in communication and lead an exercise on this. * / 
• 3. Describe common signs of vi'sual and hearing impairment^ 

4. Define active listening and four specific applications of it. 

5. ' Lead a discussion of -the basic ingredients underlying effective 

communication. 

, 6. Conduct a role play in counseling an older crime victim. 

' ( 

At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able.to: 

1. Identify five types of nonverbal communication which can convey 
positive or negative messages. 

2. Give three signs which can be useful in identifying visual and ■ . 
hearing handicaps. 

3. Define and give examples of four verbal active listening skills' 
which are useful in counsel ing older persons. "N * 

*4. Identify the three most important characteristics for a counselor 
to display to an elderly client. 

METHOD: ' , 

- "Presentation. 
' ' - Bra.instorm. 

- Exercise. v 

- Role play. 

TRAINING AIDS: 

- Overhead, projector^and screen. 

- Transparency: Verbal Communication Skills 



MATERIALS: 



COMMENTS: S&ce the best way to understand communication techniques 

is. through actual practice, it is important to leave time for one or 

two participatory exercises in addition to any formal presentation of 
the materials. 

er|c . \ ^ vi05: 
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LESSON OUTLINE 



(5 min.) As we have seen in previous lessons, 
crime is only one of a number of stresses and 
losses which older persons are faced with. -Per- 
sons who work with or come* regularly into contact 
wilh senior citizens find that they are often in 
need of -counseting'and support during difficult , 
periods. Such counseling is often sought from 
persons who work with the elderly in providing^ 
crime prevention and vlctinr assistance services. 

« 

By counseling, though, we are not just referring 
to listening to someone and giving advice. '/Wvice 
or problem-solving will not be helpful to others 
unless the^ir feelings and the problems they face 
have been fully aired, clearly stated, and under- 
stood. Therefore* effective counseling for per- 
sons who are troubled or upset entails unlearning 
some ordinary ways of acting and communicating, 
and learning a new set of verbal and nonverbal 
responses. These learned responses are meant to 
enable older clients to relax, to begin to express 
and understand their own feelings, and only then , 
to begin to look for solutions to their problems. 

This lessbn will cover some of the basic rules 
—-Mfor communicating with older persons. These.' 
approaches to communication are intended to fa- 
cilitate seniors in the talking and^self- 
exploration which can eventually lead *to resolu- 
tion of some of the problems T;hey face\, 

(25 min.) In counseling older-persons--whether 
one is communicating crime prevention information 
to a fearful person or aiding a crime victim-- 1 
the most important skill needed is the ability to 
convey concern and caring . > 

Concern and caring can be communicated on two • 
levels, verbal and nonverbal. We are going to 
turn first to nonverbal communication, to examine 
•what kinds of nonverbal behavior can best convey 
• concern and caring, and what kinds are ineffec- 
tive in conveying this. 

We can divide nonverbal communication int$> sev- 
eral different categories. They are: 

1. Eye contact . What would you say that effec- 
tive eye contact consists ot? 
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Write eacff type' on the 
flipchart: 

« 

Answers should include: 
- Look ^directly at persons 
whew talking; | 
(continued) ' 
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What about ineffective eye' contact^ 



' 2. Body posture . What does g/fective body 
posture co^jist of? 



What abeitt ineffective body posture? 

•7 1 



3. Head fod facial movemenjte v Which ones are 
effective in coniTiunicatioT]? 



\ ■ 



.Which are ineffective? 



4. Vocal quality . What^kind of vocal quality 
would be most effective? 



to? 



spontaneous ; 
Relaxed' but serious. 



Nat looking at^persons; 

- staring tot) intensely; 

- staring blankly; 

- Breaking contact often; 
r looking down .or away. 

-'Bpdy facing the person; 
relaxed but attentive; s 

- leaning forward slightly; 

- hancjs loosely clasped; 

- occasional hand and arm 

movements to emphasize 
points; 

- legs parallel or crossetf 

(comfortably. 

- Leaning too far forward 

oo backward; 

- body turhed sideways; 

- fixed, rigid, tense body; 

- infrequent hand and arm 

movements; 

- arms across chest. 

- Occasional affirmative 

head nods; 

- appropriate Smiling; 

- expressions that^flftch 

the mood of the person. 

- Constant or i/rlr^uerlt 

head nodding; - 

- head down; 
continuous or little 

smiling; 

- a cold, distant • 

expression; • • 

- rigid facial expressions ;• 
r overly emotipnal facial 

* reactions. 

- Pleasant, interested 

intonation ; 

- appropriate loudness; ' 

. - moderate' rate of speech; 
% - conversational style; # m 

- simple, precise language. 
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'Especially needed with older persons with , 
hearing problems ? 

What vocal qualities are ineffective : 



5.. Personal habits . -What are some- examples of 
ineffective ones? 



/ 



The idea behind 'making this list isUhat we all 
have various ways of communicating nonverbal ly. 
Many of these we are not aware of. Being aware 
of how they can impede or improve our abij>ty to " 
communicate js an important step toward being of 
.help to persons in need of counseling and support 

•Two other factors should be mentioned wi th res- 
pect to nonverbal communication with older per- 
sons' For various reasons— vi sral handicaps,- 
ethnic" background, -loneliness ✓ and tine" like-- ■ 
older persons may have, a desire 'for human con- 
tact/ If ft seems to be appropriate, it'rnay be 
reassuring or comforting to touch them on the 
hand or jrinu — but only if thprejs an implied 
invitation to' do so, „ w 

The second factor is th'at of personal space.- • 
While there are also ethnic differences in this - 
respect, most persdns do 'noj; like to have people 
invade the SMce surrounding their bodies. On 
'the 1 Other hand, persons with hearing or visual 
impairments may not only want- but need closieness 
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- Distinctly and toward the 

lower range. 

- Overly .enthusiastic 

tone ; 

- too louder too Soft;, 

- too rapfd, too slow Qr — 

choppy; 

- excessive use of Slang; 

- overly formal speech, 

"jargon; 
- % lengthy hesitancies; 

- u you know's" or "urn's." 

« 

- Playing with hair, or 
, beard; 

- "fiddling with pen or 

pencij ; ' • 

- smoking' or^drinking; 

- tapping fingers or feet. 

This li-st comes from • 
Steven Danish et a_l^, Help- 
ing. Ski 1 Is : A Basic gain- 
ing Program , Second EdiMon 
New York: Human Sciences 
Press,' 1980. 
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Mn order to b£ able to communicate. If there 
are signs this is needed.^ you. should be ready to^ 
move closer. * 

* (JO min.) This point leads to another. It is 
important to keep on the lookout for two common 
characteristics which older persons may brtng to 
an interaction: hearing and visual Impairments. 
Older persons with these problems- frequently do . 
m\ me'ntion them. Thus, counselors weed to, be . 
particularly watchful for them and adjust their v 
behavior .accordingly. What are some signs of - 
these handicaps? • 
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(5 min.) Now we're goiftg to try an exercise in 
nonverbal communication. Pick a parftner in the 
room. TSfe. five minutes to discuss arrpt* topic you 
want to, with this partner. While you're doing 
so, though, use ineffective nonverbal behavior 
in attending to what your partner is saying. 
AM right,* begtn now. * 

(5 m1n.) All right, stop npw, and identify tQ 
your partner the ineffective nonverbal behavior 
he or she demohstrated. 

(5 min.)* Let's return to the full group now. 
I'd like to discuss what your reactions w^re to 
talking with someone who was using ineffective 
nonverbal behavior. — 



10S) 



Answers include: 
Hearing 

- Tipp^i h'ead to the side; 

- putting speaker on the 

"good* side; 

- blank looks; 

- inappropriate answers; 

- asking to repeat. 

Sight . 

- Difficulty in walking; 

- poor coordination 

- squinting; 9 % 

- uncontrolled eye 

movements; 

- cannot recognize someone; 

- sarlnot distinguish object 

from its background. 



Full^class discussion. 
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(10 bin.) Just a£ effective nonverbal behavior 
is an important' par v t of communicating with older 
persons, so 'is effective verbal behavior."* A 
helper's' words can make the difference between 
whether an older person wil> discuss- a concern 
openly or will keep it to himself, thus inviting 
depression or other symptoms. • . . 

One means of conrnun'i eating with older persons • 
under stress has been - termed "active listening/" 
By that, we mean paying close attention to the 
cues—verbal and nonverbal--qiven by tRl^l ient 
and responding in specific ways. Appropriate 
responses in actfve listening are 6nes in wlyich 
the counselor trjes to clarify the content and 

-meaning of what the client 'has^said, probes for 
what that person is feeling, without judging or 

downplaying; those feelings, and refrains from 
adding opinions or feelings of his own. We'll 
discuss noW four types of active listening 
techniques, ^ 

' Mirror Responses and paraphrasing are two ways in 
- which the counselor reflects the content of what 
the older person has* just said. ^ 

In a "mirror response" the counselor basically 
repeats the same words the oldeh person ha$ said. 
The response can beqin with, " You' re saying that 
" ..." or "So I have this right, you're saying 
..." This response can be helpful when a si- 
tuation is so stressful that a person is having 
trouble.understanding what 'happened (as immedi- 
ately following a^crime for example). It can 
clear up* confusion and help clients begin to get 
a grip op things. 

Obviously, if a counselor only used^mirror re- 
sponses, trie older person would soon get angry, 
or boted. A higher level of skill is iparaphras- 
ing , in which the counselor repeats, in his or 
her' own wopUs, wjiat has been said. These re- 
sponses are only meant to summarize or reflect 
the content of what was, said, not to seek new 
information. -They sierve to order the ideas and 
tell the client that you are attentive and get- 
ting the message. 

# » 
Open-ended questions , wnich can't be answered 
briefly, lead to more complete responses. They 
often lef the client talk more openly or take ' 



Vut up the* transparency 
"Verbal Communication 
Skills." 
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the conversation in a direction that is important 
to him or her. Asking victims simply, "What 
happened?" or "How did ,you feel?" is an effec- 
tive-way to get them to vent their feelings. 
"Can yoli tell me more about that?" or "Can you 
be» specific?" alsp encourage exploration. "Why" 
questions should be avoided because they are 
often perceived as being judqment.al , for example, 
"Why did you do that?" 

Persons ih stressful circumstances may provide a 
number of signals of how they feel about it*, 
but may not be able to verbalize those feelings, 
They. may be angry, resentful, guilty, or scared; 
these feelings may be directed toward the coun- 
selor as well'as at the situation the client is 
talking about. To clarify how the person is 
feeling, the counselor can use " feeling " or 
affective responses with ^the client. By using 
%!t£se responses, such as "It sounds like you 
feel very ..." the cpunselor checks out his 
or her own perceptions, tielps to clarify the 
older client's feelings underlying the conversa- 
tion, and provides the client 4 with the sense 
that these' feelings are acceptable. 

(10 min.) flegardTess of the particular coiilnuni ca- 
tion technique utilized by a counselor, there are 
.three overall ingredients which should underlie 
any interaction. One is empathy , 'or understand- 
ing fully what anather person is feeling and 
thinking. What do you think is the difference 
between empathy and sympathy for the client? 
When would empathy be more' appropri ate? 

The gther two 'qualities are respect and concern . 
Why do you think it is iinportant to respect the 
client? What does- this fbnvey to him or her? 

Concern may be difficult to exhibit, especially 
if a client is difficult to be with. Yet it is 
crucial to relay the message that you are inter- * 
ested in a* client's welfare and are willing to 
stick Wfth him or her through this period.} Some- 
times, however j a counselor simply cannot muster 
genuine concern for someone. If, this oc curs, 
what would you suggest as al ternatives^ * 

(15 min.) This lesson and Chapter 12 in the 
handbook have provifled^ number general rules 
- and spetific technique's 'which can be -used in 



/ 



in 
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Write these three ingre- 
dients on the board: 

1. Empathy 

2. Respect 

3. Concern. 
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'counseling ol<jer persons under stress. Effective 
caunsel ing. ajid^ communication can only be attained 
though, wHft* sufficient practice and through, 
apprenticeship with persorjs who are already 
exoerts in this $rt. - ^ 



We're going to spencf the rest of this lesson, 
attempting to practice some counseling skills, 
We will break the class into groups of three 
persons. Please do that now and I'll instruct . 
you further. 

*VI right, now each person in the group will 
select one;<?f thr;ee roles. One person will be a 
75-year-old ccime victim, who is being met. for 
the first time on the day following the crime. 
The secorrd pacson will be a person who is coun- 
seling that victim." And the third person will - 
be an ob^arver who will watch the -interaction 
between the helper and victim and take notes on 
effective and ineffective communication by the 
helper. Please select one of the three roles and 
begin your, counsel ir\g session. 



All rigjpt, now stqp the interaction. Each pec- 
£on should flow take a turn in describing what 
^appened^. * 

You should describe to your group whether or not, 
from your perspective ,' the interaction was help- 
ful ; what types of verbal and nonverbal cues 
were being relayed by both parties; and what 
other types of responses could have been made 
to the yictim" Each person in your group should 
take two ^or tlyee rtii ni/tes to talk^to the other 
two, and* then move on. 



While this exercise i> sti 1 1 
you might like to npyiew on 



fresh i n your mi nd , 
yOtir own the Tips 
for Counselinq ( Senior Citizens included in the 
handbook. They may proyide you with other ide^s 
on how the interaction you participated, in might 
have' be6n made more useful v 
victim. . 



l 
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After five minutes have 
passed: 



I^there is time, there' 
mffght be a -full group 
cfiscussion afterward. . 
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LESSON: , Advocating for an Improved Response to„,the Elderly's Crime ProMejn.* 

TIME: 90 mi nuies This lesson corresponds with Chapter s£MJ in the handbdtok. 

OBJECTIVES^ " * , v 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Define advocacy. ' 

2. Elicit fronj 'participates* the kinds of advocacy activities they 

have been involved in—to illustrate what activities can~ be included 
as advocacy. . * ' 

3. Use case studies to illustrate good and bad advocacy techniques. 
*4. Discus's specific methods used in anti-ci>ime* advocacy. 

5. ^Have a guest speaker On current laws or pending legislation to 
combat crime or help victims-. 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will b* able to: « 

1 . Define advocacy. 

2. Recognize times they have been advocates for change. J 

3. Analyze advocacy plans for their appropriateness and effectiveness, 
through the use of case studies. - J 

4. Identify specific anti-cri(je advocacy techniques. 

* 5. List three laws or pending bills which are aimed at curbing crime. 
t or aiding victims. 

METHOD: " 

- Presentation. 

- Case studies. 

- Guest speaker from state or local legislature. 

TRAINING ADDS: 

- Flipchart. r 

- Newsprint. • 

- Markers. 

- Masking tape. 



MATERIALS: 

- Handouts.: -1. Case Studies in Anti-Crime Advocacy Techniques; 
• -2. Some* G6od Advocacy Techniques. 

/ '/ V ' 

COMMENTS: 

You will need to (Jo some research on .anti-crimg legislation 
previously parsed or under consideration to determine whether your 
guest speaker 'should be from the local legislative body or from the 
state Wgisl^ture. 7 
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(15 tain.) So far in this course, we have leaned 
abouf'a number of different responses which com- 
mun'ities can ,make to the crime problems faced by 
thei r older 'residents. 

Obviously, no community is doing everything we've^ 
covered. But looking at wh^t is possible, ancl 
what is currently avail-able, we can see pretty 
clearly "What kinds of 'changes are needed. These 
changes will not happen, though, upless citizens 
are strong, effective advocates forVthem. 

•This lesson Will explore the cancept of advocacy 
and some specific advocacy techniques which can 
b£ used on behalf of older persons w,ho are actual^ 
or potential victims of crime*. ' 

In addition, we will examine some legislation 
currently being considered which njight have art im- 
pact on preventing crimes against senior citizens 
or^rfsTyq the'plight of oldercrime^ victims. 

We should s£art by defining wha # t we mean by * 
advocacy. 



Advocacy is;a collection of activities designedto 
-ctrange unresponsive 'laws , regulations, proce- 
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dures, or practices for 'the benefit of citizens. 

'There are two elements which you ne&i.in order 
to be engaging in advtfdacy: 

1. You are acting on behalf- of another 
individual* or group: and 

2. You ye working fop change ih the 
status quo . 

♦ 

It is impossible to advocate for the status quo 
since advocacy has to involve change. People 
<are<often uncomfortable with change, especially 
when the changes will not directly benefit them-. 
So because advocacy involutes Change, it very 
often draws opposition. 

On the other hand, representatives of the status 
quo will not oppose the change you're working 
Tor— and may even welcome it-->if they are first 



c 
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Have this definition pre- 
written oh a flipchart.or 
blackboard 



Write these two points on 
ttie 1 blackboard t>r flipchart 



15 
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convinced that the change wilj achieve the same* 
./♦.gqals they are working toward, or will provide 
' Mother kinds of benefits to their progrfim. There 

are many coirtnunities where the police were ori- 
\i ginally skeptical of programs 'set up to improve 
* anti -crime services to older persons. They be- 
came strong advocates for these programs' contin- 
ued 'survival though X)Yice the programs had shown < 
that they were able to do what they set out tc| do 
Similarly, district attorneys 1 offices have be- 
come strong supporters of special services f&r 
older, victims of crime when these services have 
resulted in an improved ^peajrance rate by older 
victims as witnesses in criminal proceedings*. 5 

fl5 min.) Before we begin discussing how advo- 
cacy can be used in connection with crime preven- 
tion and victim assistance, I* would like to get 
an idea from you about the kinds of advocacy 
activities you have been involved in,. either in 
your'jobs or in your ( private lives. .This should 
give us an idea of the range of activities which 
^jcan be included un8er the umbrella of advocacy.- • 



(25 min.) This an indication of the kind of 
•activism in our midst which can be tapped in the 
name of elderjy cringe victims. Now, how $o yie 
go about it? 

As in everything else'we do, ther^ is 1 ^ right 
way and a wrong way to advocate for needed 
change. Here are^some case studies.,de$cribing 
how some people haveTtehaved in advocacy situa- 
tions. , Read each one, and then we'll 'discuss 
whether each was appropriate, 1 effecti ve adtion 
or not. In some cases, we may not all agree, ' 
sirrce eath' of us has his or her own personal 
style in dealing with people. But I think we'll- 
come. up with some basic guidelines to follow. 



lis 
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Write activities, on flip- 
'chart as they are named.' 
Examples you may receive 
<*re:f/ 

- Nefghborhood/teqajit 

organizing; 

- Lobby tng'; 

- Testifying; 

- Monitoring regulatory and* 

administrative 
* ' agencies ;" 

- Public hearings; 

- Legal actiftn; 

- Legislation. 

V 

ft . 



Distribute Handout #l r , Case 
Studies in Anti -Crime Advo- 
cacy Techniques. 



After youkread each 
four examples, ask 
ments on the techni 
used , whether they 



of 



for a 



the 
corn- 
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,Fr,om ydur comments, I can see we all have a good 
grasp of theynajor points abjout appropriate ver- 
sus inappropriate advocacy, generally, effective 
advocacy should^be: 

1. Informed; 

2'. Ratiorial ; 

3. Well -coordinated with other groups and 
with your own members; 

4. Concrete and realistic in expectations. 

(15 min.) Let's take time now to discuss SQme > 
of the methods which, cao be and have been used by 
advocates to gain support which will benefit 
older persons who alVe victims, of crime. t 

1. Trai-fting .for citizeps and staff iDf dif- 
ferent agencies to ssnsitfze them to 
crime problems and provide them with new 
ways of doing things: 

- For senTSr* cit/zens on wh % a,t they can 
do for themselves; * 

- For human service agencies (area -agen- 
cies on aging, mental health, social 
service) to get them more involved; 

- For staff of public housing authori- 
ties, other similar government 
organizations; 



2. 



- For banks, postal workers, a 
* who have frequent contact 'with 
seniors. 

Community Organization , . Onte organized, 
block cl its can form pactions and work 
for specific city-wide changes, as a 
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effective or ineffective 
and what coulcj have^been 
doae differently. Write 
-theSe comments in the form 
of rules for effective ad- 
vocacy, on the flipchart 
and save for future use. 



Write each name on the 
flipchart. 
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unified pressure group. At the neighborhood 
level, block clubs can carry out specific anti- 
crime projects:, citizen patrols , (foot or auto- 
mobile; also, tenant and lobby patrols); escort 
service; and intergenerational activities (educa- 
tion for teenagers and pre-teens), 



3. 



Persuading organized seniors to get 
involved in advovc 
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ivovacy : ^ 

- Through ongoing anti-»crime activities ast 
v ( 1 volunteers (e.g. victim/witness programs, 

* other -crime prevention activities, working 
with the pel ice); 

- Through planning their own advocacy 
4 techniques. ><* 

One successful example is cojgrt monitoring or, 
more accurately, monj torin<J of cases in the 
courts. Tbis is an excellent method to let 
judges and prosecutors know'that they are being 
watched by the public and* that their: performance 
g equated. 




monitors are 'usually volunteers working 
a paid coordinator. They 'keep records on 
the handling, of cases involving elderly- victims 
and tf\e sentences requested. and imposed on those 
convicted. This' is a valuable source of raw - 
data, on which to base'an understanding of how 
your prosecutors and judges, view crime against . 
the elderly. It can serve as the basis for a 
strong, informed effort to lessen^the, prevalence 
of plea-bargaining, to 1mpr<?ve the rate of con- 
victions, and to help convince *the right ^people 
that crime -against the aged in your community 
should not be taken lightly.. 

Other kinds of advocacy efforts include: 



Testifying before various official 
bodies; 

Keeping in contact with and monitoring 
regulatory and administrative agencies 
in your area of concern; 
Organizing or appearing at public 
hearings; 

Taking legal action. qti behalf of the 
elderly;* • ' 



lis 
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• Undertaking a major public relations ef-\ 
fort on one particular issue or concern; 

• Finding sympathetic city or« state legisla 
tors to introduce and back bills* that speak 
to your concerns. Examples are: building 
codes for the city or state which incor- 
porate security requirements; victim com- 
pensation program expansion in the state 

to include outreach and emergency services 
for special .victims; and funding for crime 
" prevention and victim assjstance programs 
(to replace those previously funded by 
LEAA). 

Here is a handout summarizing some good advocacy 
. techniques. 



(20 min.) How I'd like to turn' to what legisla- 
tive activity # is currently going on in this area 
(stjte ©r county) which advocates might want to 
support or argue against. I've invited as our 

guest speaker today ■ 

who will fill us in on present laws and bills 



which -are currently und&r consideration which are 
intended to have an impact on the crime problem 
faced by both younger and blder citizens. 



Distribute Handout #2: Some, 
Good Advocacy Techniques. 
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Lesson No. 1A 
Handout #1 

CASE STUDIES IN ANTI-CRIME ADVOCACY TECHNIQUES 

4 

#1 The Planning Commission is holding the first 'of two pablic hearings 
on a proposal to open an emergency shelter for victims jjf domestic violence, 
including victims of elderly abuse. After a second hearing, the commission 
will make its recommendation to the City Commissioners. 

At the first hearing, several speakers testify in favor of the shelter. 
Several neighbors voice opposition; they fear that the home could disrupt 
their quiet lifestyle ancf.have the effect of bringing other people's domestic 
quarrels into their neighborhood, causing disturbances. 
^/ 

The h^ad of the local elderly-serving agency, that would co-operate 
the shelter with other area groups ^tells the planning board, "Unless this . 
planning commission* approves the operation of this very much needed shelter, 
we will file suit , against you in federal court and keep you tied up in X 
legal knots for years." 




#2 A community anti-crime program decides to set up a "Seniors Anti-Crime 
Day" in the city. 'Members.do a great deal of leg work on the project,- 
digging up figures, planning displays, arranging for space at a shopping 
mall to hold the fair. They even get a popular local radio host to agree 
to MC the e^ent and broadcast his shdW from the fair. 

When they are nearly ready to go 'public with the event, they approach 
the city council, asking for am endorsement and a declaration of^'Senior 
Anti -Crime Day" in the city. 

"Oh," says the chairman of the 1 City Council. "Our own Human Resources 
Department has a "Senior Awareness Day" planned for five weeks after your 
proposed day. I understand a large portion of that program is going to 
be on crime. " 



#3 



\ 
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For some mont+is, crime tjas been On the increase in the Upton Hill 
neighborhood. A citizens 1 group gets together and decides to demand action. 
They present simultaneous requests to the police department and the city 
council for: (1) tripling the number of beat patrol officers; (2) 35 -percent 
more street lighting in the area; (3) free security hardware for everyone 
over^65 years. *^ 



#4 A neighborhood group, anxrous over a recent series of burglaries in 
their block- of row houses and rental apartments, sends a spokesman to the 
City Council 4:o say, "We demand you Ub take -some sort of action on this." 
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Handout n * 

SOME GOOD ADVOCACY TECHNIQUES j; p> 

PUBLIC EDUCATION - Includes news releases to media outlets; appearances 
on television* and radio; newsletters to the population served; information 
bulletins to other agencies ;' brochures and'manuals in the subject ^rea; 
a- speaker's bureau; awareness fairs in public, areas such a3 shopping centers; 
specialized training for clients.' . - . ' 

COURT MONITORING -Ingoing review of the disposition of court cases 
involving elderly victims.' ' Puts local judges and prosecutors, on notice 
that their actions^are" being watched. A 

• TESTIMONY - Prepared statements can be read at hearings* before local, 
state and federal agencies and commissions. Provide the .media with copies. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS - CaT^e called by. governmental bodies., by a single 
social service program or a consortium of programs. Good way to focus 
public attention on a, problem. < N . . r 

LEGISLATIVE LOBBYING - Can be done on local, state, or national levels. 
Can .include: briefings for office-holders and candidates; testimony^ 
drafting of model legislation; entfofsing of candidates. \ 

DEMONSTRATIONS, MARCHES - Well-organized, planried events, usually 
centering ar6und a single issue. Must be well planned and kept under 
control. 

PICKETING, SIT-INS - Specific types of demonstrations which focus 
attention on a single* site associated with the problem being protested. 

VIGILS - Ongoing symbolic protests usually performed by stationing. .. ' 
'a demonstrator(s) at a single site associated with the problem being pro- 
tested. Vigils usually are round-the r clock in nature. Frequently organ- 
izers will set as a goal a certain number of days,' or will leave the vigil* 
open-ended until a definite action is takerl on the situation they are 
protesting. • x 

' LEGAL ACTION - The filing of lawsuits on behalf of a. group can be an 
effective, thdugh often costly, maneuver. Usually a last*resort. 

VOTER REGISTRATION - Often overlooked by advocates, the registration 
of eligible voters carl add an effective political weapon to your arsenal. . 

PETITIONS AND PHONE-INS - Two familiar and widely used techniques. 
Petitions gather signatures of. residents supporting your position. Phone- 
ins if carefully arranged, are used to deluge politicians, and other public 
servants with phone calls asking for ^|ion. Successful phone-ins provide 
physical evidence Of the co'mmunity's concern. 

ADVISORY BOARDS AND COALITIONS- - Perhaps the two most powerful methods 
of advocacy work. Advisory boards offer advice to the profram they serve . 
and can, work in the community for change. Coalitions are representati ves 
of like-minded communi ty groups and are usually more action-oriented than 
advisory boards. » • f j 
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LESSON: Local Anti-GNme Resources . _ ' # 

' • « 1 H t' 

-TIMEr 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter 5JM in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: " - ■ ■ * ' 

In this session/ INSTRUCTOR should: ' v\ 

% 1. Introduce panelists*and desci/i be* process for panel discussion. / 

2. Moderate the parvel , keeping 'track of time and" agenda.- jk „ J 

3. Field questions from the class. * 

4. Give homework assignment for Lesson 15^ M Planrting a Comprehensive 
Crime Prevention Program." (See page 2 of Lesson 15). 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

1. Identify and describe local anti-crime resources, 



METHOD: . 

- Panel discussion (see page 2, Instructors ' Guidel ines ,' for who to 
* * ' include on this panel). , 



TRAINING AIDS: K 



Long table and chairs. - ^ T 
- Advance information on panelists (to make introductions). 
'- Handouts for Lesson 15--distribute for homework assignment. 



MATERIALS: 



COMMENTS: As with any guest- speaker, it is necessary to brief the 

panel.ists ahead of time so that they know what is required of them in 
terms of content, timing, and expected questions from the class. 
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(Chapters 5 through 11 of the handbook list scores 
of projects and Activities which cari be effective 
in preventing crimes against the eloerly, lower- 
ing their anxie/y about crime, and aiding crime 
victims. In "mfjst large metropolitan areas, a 
number of- activities like these are currently 
underway or being planned. The^object of this 
lesson is, to make students awarfe pf these local 
resources. t V 

Earlier lessons in this course have used guest 
speakers from the community to speak about what 
the agencies they represent are doing in specific 
areas. This lesson will draw on other resources^ 
which are directly or indirectly involved in 
crime prevention and law enforcement. " If the 
local area agency onr aging Of mayor's office on 
aging is not involved directly, they still should 
"be invited to talk about services they sponsor-- 
1 ike transportation and information and referral 
—which are useful to older persons vulnerable 
to crime or recently Victimized. 

Other possible panel members are representatives* 
"of: • ' . 



1 



- public education or publicity programs on thi 
atopic ? 

- premises security programs;- # ^ 

- Operation Identification campaigns; 

- hardware installation programs; . * 

- prevention programs involving utility workers, 
mail carrier^, or the like; y 

-'consumer education programs; 

- organized advocacy for changes at the state 
and ldfcal levels to l^d'uce crime and help 
v.ictims; 

- court monitoring programs-^ 

- telephone surveillance projects; 

- telephone assurahcMrojects; • 

- wWstle or airhorn programs; 

- block or tenant patrols; 

- Neighborhood Watch programs; 

- special police units or patrols; 

- special trainifg programs for the police; 

- programs employing older volunteers in crimina 
justice agtncies; 

- transportation or escort ^urograms; _ 

- home visits or friendly visitor programs; 

- efforts to^deal with elderty abuse and- neglect; 
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- victim/witness services in the district 
attorney's office; 

- emergency services to violent crime victims; 

- Victim Compensation Program (in 34* states); 

- rape cri-sis center, f\ 

- peer counseling for older persons; 
. - crisis center or hotline.) 

(10 min.) Today we're going to turn from the 
examination of responses to the crime probTem of 
older persons in the abstract to what is cur- 
rently going on or being planned in this area. 
To do that, I have invited (number) panel 
members ! to speak to us. 

I'd like to* welcome our guests and briefly . 
introduce them. 



Each panelist will speak for minutes 

about the anti-crime services for the elderly 
provided by his or her organization. After they 
are/Tuushed/ you will be able to address ques- 
tions to particular panelists. 

(45* min.) Will the panelists begin their 
presentations? 
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(25 min.) Thank you very much', 
questions for the panelists? 



Now are there 



tta 



(10 min.) Now I have a homework assignment to 
give you for next week. 



\ 



/ 



4 



Give the panelists' names, 
position and organization. 



Introduce each panel member 
irr turn. 



See Lesson 15, page two 
for the written instruc- 
tions for this assignment. 

The handouts for Lesson 15 
are also 'to be distributed 
at this time. 



' ' ' LessonNo._li_ 

t « 

LESSON: Developing a Comprehensive Crime Prevention* Program , 

TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter ^ in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1.. -Divide tfoe class into worki&g^roups , based on their homework 

assignments. Participants with/the same- assignment should go into 
the same group.- . 

Instruct the participants to pool their efforts to come up with 
one comprehensive crime prevention program plan in each small 
group. 

3. Have each group report to the full group for discussion. * « 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

1. Develop a comprehensive crime prevention program plan. 
•2. Critique program plans.* 



METHOD:, 

- Small group exercise.'/ 

- Large group discussio* 

TRAINING AIDS: \ 



r 

» 

J 

MATERIALS: 

To be distributed prior to this class: 

- Handouts: 1 .--Plan for a Comprehensive grime Prevention Program 
2. — Reading Assignment (19 pages). 

^COMMENTS: 



1 / 
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Lesson No. JJL 
PageJMo 



LESSON OUTLINE 



INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 



(Instructions for homework assignment to be 
.given' prior to thi-s class.) % 

(10*lTiin.) I^Lgiving each of you a form for 
doing the 'homework assignment. You'll notice 
'that there is a blank in the first paragraph. 
1 will now assign you- the name of an agency for 
youto write in thfe blank. 



J 



c 



Your task is, to develop a comprehensive crime 
prevention program plan, which will be housed 
and fuocled.by the agency whose name I just gave 
you. '.in doing your assignment, keep in mind: 

1. ' Funding is tight, so prioritize your pro- 

s gram's components in terms of their impor- 
tance. Be prepared to argue why your top 
priority components have received such a 
' ' 'designation and deserve to be implemented. 

2. The interests i>f the funding agency should be 
^ept in mind, to assure a better chance that 

, h f your plan will be accepted by the agency's 
- 1 administration. 

,1 afo also handing* out some materials for you to 
nsad. Please do the reading to see what kinds 
of comprehensive crime prevention programs 
already exist, and to get some ideas for your 
homework assignment. 



(10 min.) I hope you hawjall had a chance to 
do your homework ^ssignmerfts. Please^orm six 
groups, with all persons assigned to the same 
■ sponsoring agency working in the same group. 

«• (40 min.) Now, using your homework assignments, 
I'd like each group to share what they have done 
and come-up with-one comprehensive crime preven- 

> tion progVam plart .together . . Will each group 
appoint a recorder to take notes? 

• * ✓ • f 

mi t 
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Pass out handout #1 : Plans, 
for a Comprehensive Crime 
Prevention Program. 

Give a nearly equal number 
of perscfns each of the 
following agencies : 

- senior citizen center; 

- police department; 

- prosecutor's office, 

- neighborhood organization; 

- mayor' s office; 

- local aging agency. 



Distribute handotit #2. 

Participants "who received 
the saltfagency assignment 
(e.g. police department) 
should go to the same group. 
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(40 min.) Will the recorder from each group come 
up tQ. present your group's plan in front of, the 
^Ull- greup? 


Encourage 'discussion. The 
following i terns sltould be 
addressed io the plans:' 


> 

^ •* 


9 . 

- Crime prevention 

education; # 

- Advocacy and public 

relations; 

- Home security activities; 

- Community crime preven- 

tion; 

- Victim/witness 

assistance. ^ 


• 


As the class draws to a y 
close, be suVe to save time 
' for 'surrenarization. Try to 
pull together the common 
elements of, the various 
plans, the interesting dif- 

fprpnrp*; and anv DointS 

upon which a consensus has ^ * 
been reached. ** 






* * 




• 


( 


* * * 

* 


( 

* • 






0 

l * 
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PLANS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE CRIME PREVENTION PROGRAM 



Statement of Noed : . • 

The Mayor of Middletown, is concerned about the increase in street 
crime, con games, and burglary against 'the elderly. He lValso alarmed 
about' the elderly citizens' high levels of fear of crime, as indicated 
by their reluctance go to out even* during the day, and even to the local 
senior centers. He has asked ypu, the planner, to develop a plan for a 
dty-wide comprehensive crime prevention program for the city's elderly. 

jhe . < has ^offered to house and fund the project. 

FiVl^jn-your plan in the categories below. ' ^ 

Prpgram Gotls : , ' 



Cooperating Agencies : 

/ Senior citizen centers , 

Potice department 
Courts 



Strategies : 



S 



Neighborhood organizations 
Social service agency 
Mayor's Office 



Mechanisms for Implement atf on and Administration (staffing-; data collection, 
evaluation, budgeting}? . 



C 
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Program Illustrations 



Thcfuvxioiis section presented some general program t^P^s and 
sources of support for an mitial senior anti-crime project. Its purpose 
was to illustrate the range and variety of service needs in the area of 
criminal victimization In the next section, three existing programs 
are described to give a more detailed picture of what is involved in 
such undertakings. , * 



Ah Anti-crirhe Education Program 




Introduction • 

One Senior Safety andSccuiity*Program (Jones a/id Roll, 1977) in an 
Oh^o count \ was started alter a group ul older personkx«nvinced the 
countv hoard of commissiqntrs that i net cased security was needed for 
senior citizens. 

The commissioner first submitted a prc-application to the Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Council and received a $65,000 grant from LEAA 
lor one fiscal vear. A formal application was then submitted, resulting 
in the award of a five-vear grant foi the project The Federal Govern- 
ment's contribution lor the lirst veai was^ $67,585, with the Ohio 
Department ol Economic and Community Development and the 
c?>untv each contributing $3,755 1or local matches to Federal funds. A^ 
large poitiorr of the initial \ car's lunds went towyd salaries for a 
director, two community safetv organi/eis and a secretary Approxi- 
malelx $!0.0tX) was used foi legal and consultant fees, travel expenses 
and office equipment and supplies , 

Fedeial funding declines vearly to induce loc^Uand state govern- 
ment to assume financial responsibility Should cfuntyiunds prove 
insufficient, the Ohio Corrirnission on Aging — using LEAA* money— 
ma\ be in a position to supplv fuiuls Because a director was needed 
onl\ at the outsVt to make contacts through the county, that position is 
being phased out.Theestablished pra^i am needs just a coordinator to 
keep it operating. 

Organization/ Design % 

The Senior Safety and Sc«.urit> Program, as specified in theapplica- 
r lion, bevamc a division of the County Office on Aging and focused its 
efforts on six county areas hcavilv populated with older residents. , 

Development 

SUde presentations were developed bv the program staff. By study- 
ing a rented slide show on crime prevention, workers wrote a script 
applving specifically to their own county. The photography was also 
handled by staff, using elderly volunteers as actors in local settings 
The final product was a set of inexpensive and personalized slide 
presentations. 



FROM- Poulsen, Joyce, "Senior Peer Employment 
Programs," Washington, D.C. : The National 
Council on the Aging, Inc., 1978. 
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Implementation I 

Senior citi/cn clujxs and organizations, nuinhon centers and large 
apartment buildings were contacted to locate piescntation sites acces- 
sible to the elderly population A total of nine presentations was given 
at each site, one each week, as follows' 

Week I— Discussion of crime, problems 1 

Week 2 — Demonstration of locks and identification of valuable pos- 
sessions. 

W eek 1 — Slide show , "How to Full a Bin \iliu . Part I The First Line 

♦ of Defense 

Week 4 — Slide show, "How to l oll a Butglat, Pail 11' Behaviors " 
Week 5— Slide show, "How to Foil a Burglar, Part III: Confronta- 
tion M 

Week 6 — Slide show . \How to Avoid Attacks." . 

Week 7 — Slide show, "Combating the Con Artist." 

Week 8 — Slide show, "Banking Service " 

Week 9 — Quiz on crime and discDssion of answers. 
The slide presentation is also used to educate police in senior citizens' 
crime prevention. As much as possible, the staff tnes to coordinate 
efforts with police programs, and, whenever possible, the pre- 
sentations are attended by a police department community relations 
jsTStt representative to give information on police procedures. In addi- 
tion, the program has compijiti statistics on elderly victimization, 
through scrutiny of police records and a questionnaire developed by 
older workers. 

A "postal alert" project (for which the County Office on Aging re- 
ceived Title III funds) is an added program dimension. Decalsfrom the 
program office are pasted inside an elderly resident's mailbox; when 
mail accumulates to arvunusual degree, the postman alerts the office, 
which, in turn notifies the resident's previously designated friends or 
relatives that perhaps they should investigate. 

The Senior Safety and Security program also sends teams of trained 
older workers to evaluate the security of their peers' homes. The 
success of this program facet depends on their immediate response to 
inspection requests If the wait is too long, older residents often forget 
the\ made the onginal request and won't allow the inspection! 

Sta(T 

Citizen volunteers often conduct the presentations. An example of 
recruiting techniques: When public housing guards were given train- 
ing in crime prevention techniques lor the elderly, they were also 
trained to use the slide projector, present the material and conduct 
discussion. Recruiting and directing these volunteers is done by a 
part-time (20 hours) coordinator, hired as part of a Senior Community 
Services Employment project funded under Title IX of the Older 
Americans Act and sponsored by the American Association of Retired 
Persons. 
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Benefits and Effects ^ 

A Suuoi Sulct\ and Security Piogiam tan be tailnrmadc to* a spe- 
cific comniunitx as its depth and range aie dictated by citizens' interest 
and needs Because the necessary resources are usually readdv avail" 
ahlr siu h prugian ^ in general are economically' and technically leas* 
ibk ineonimunitiesol an\ si/e Utilizing older c itizens mall phases ol 
the pug^ct oiler's assurance that presentations will be useful and 
mndaVde to the audience ol older 



mid 
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A Home Security Program 

Introduction } 

A Seniur Hume Sccurilx Piogiam (D'AngcIo, 1977) lunctionsfrv 
Im nig uldei woi keis to install seem U\ de\ ices in the hornesuf elderly, 
t Hi/cns The projee t helps tu prut eel seniors' homes against crime and 
ucates employment lot older people, enabling them to take an active 
part in helping themscbes and eat h other 

Funding 

Funding came hum' a project proposal submiited by (he Mayor's 
Oilue lor Senioi Citizens to NCOA A grant ol $415,635 Irom funds 
allo^^4ledbv the Department of Commerce ( Economic Deyclopment 
Act ol 19S^) was awarded for an 84-person program The Administra- 
tion on Aging ol the Department oj Health. Education and Welfare was 
appointed to monitor set vice uVfiverv The program is applying to the 
Neighborhood Action Committee and the Human Development Cor- 
poiation for additional lunds to unci material costs f 

Development 

A personnel mafjua' was developed, outlining the necessary' staff- 
qualifications plus duties, employment and management policies 
Supervisory positionsWre staffed after qualifying seniors were iden- 
tified The older workers were trained in interviewing and hiring for' 
the various clerical and work crew positions and in coaching and 
counseling workers in service. 

When the work crews were staffed, training in the use of tools and 
installation of security devices was provided By a manpower training 
center Window latches and door locks, door viewers, security screens 
and plexiglass, mail slots and smoke detectors were among the/devices 
used. ■ 1 F 

Staff 

As specified in the funding agiewnent, persons employed by the 
pFogram were over 55 years of age; their incomes were within Federal 
guidelines for poverty Jobs for both men and women included work 
crew, clerical and administrative positions 
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' Implementation 1 

Ojdcr residents with homes needing ine leased protection typically 
are icfcrrcd to the program bv area community agencies and senior 
citizens' centers. A police olliccr makes a check of the home, and the 
report is sent to, the program office. The s'ttilf telephones the elderly 
resident to sel up an hi-homc meeting, when ihe program and cost of 
matciuilsuic explained If the older pel sou decides on installation, the 
secmitx devices are chosen and necessai \ nicasuicmcrtfs taken When 
the work order is issticd.a crew is assigned and the client is notified o( 
the installation date and lime, with a icmmder call on the morning of 
f the scheduled dav." s 

With I lev labor aiid male rials ptu chased and supplied at wholesale 
j price>,.thecoSt to theelderK home owner is relatively small. The cost 

ol a t\pical job,concei\abl\ as high as $300 in normal circumstances, 
axerages $50 xs ithin the program. Materials are free for senior citizens 
.beloxv rtKTpovertv level 

Benefits ancfEff ecu 

The Senior HomeSccuritN Program oilers multiple benefits to both 
its clients and employees. The hope is to give the recipfents far more 
than simplx secure homes. Reduction of fear is a major goal. Besides a 
source of income, their jobs provide older employees with a sense of 
r usefulness and purpose. Finally, and most importantly, the program 

structure enables older citizens to help themselves and each other. 
Thex Remain independent, useful jjjdividuals in contact with the 
communitx in xvhich thev live. 



. * A Victirry Assistance Program 

Introduction u 

Ellorts to train victims ii} crime prevention techniques made obvi- 
ous to the police in one California city the need of elderly victims for 
after-the-fact supportive services. The Victim Assistance Team (VAT) 
(McGoxsan. 1977), a program ol seniors helping seniors, was crealed. 

\ y , • 

Funding 

VAT inirially operated through a joint association with an estab- 
lished Department of Human Resources (of the Administration on 
Aging. Department of Health. Education arid Welfare) project, but 
independent funding was eventually awarded by the Community Ser- 
vices Administration. 

Development and Organization 

Involved in VAT's development were the police department's com- 
xnunitv services section, the graduate school of psychology, as well as 
khe psychology aridf gerontology centers of a local university, the 
f * Community Resource Involvement Council and the National Confer* 

ence of Christians'and 4ews. 
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The idea was for staff toestablish offices within the police station to 
allow continuous, Informal interaction with pojice officers, but lack of 
space .shifted the location to a less noisy, less crowded office across, the 
street The station desk officer encouraged walk-ins to visit the VAT 
office when it seemed appropriate. 

Implementation J 

The target population was made up of persons over 60 who were 
victimsofcrimeor had been involved in an incident that'brought them 
into contact with the police. Their anticipated needs were legal assist- 
ance, social help, psychological or medical aid, food; clothing or hous- 
ing and reassurance. Walk-ins. victims located through police records 
and third person referrals (usually by police officers) werefhe major 
sources of clientele, the last proving mos* fruitful. Senior volunteers 
were also utilized in reviewing police records for potential clients on a 
twice-a-week basis. 

Bene flu and Effects 

Growing interest and involvement in VAT has enabled services to 
spread among all the area's older citizens with special needs. Along 
with the reassurance, legal and medical aid and emergency clothing 
and shelter supplied victimized seniors, the VAT staff now provides 
support and advocacy, social contact groups and information and 
referral for the entire older community. 

The participation of older residents has been a chief factor in fhe 
program's growth and success. Older workers, with their firsthand 
knowledge and vested interest In the situations and issues, also have 
the energy that'keeps VAT functioning. 
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RSVP Counters Crime's Impact on Las Vegas Seniors 



Las Vegas disorients many' visitors even before their 
plane touches down. It first appears as a small green oasis' 
on the drab desert floor. Then, descending r one is treated to 
the fantastic, gigantic marquees, and the rows of gaudy 
motels, hotels, and casinos, the y Adult Disneyland" to 
which come millions of visitors.trorrj arourrd the world every 
year. 

There is no other city like it, a place, it is said, where 
everything is available for a price, where the clock (and 
one's money) lose their meaning, and where slot machines 
seem to be everywhece. even at the end ot supermarket 
checkout counters 

This mvthic image ot Las Vegas is accurate enough, 
but it presents onlv one side ot the city's character. It be- 
came a "city" in 1905. when the Union Pacific Railroad 
carved up the desert, once inhabited by Indians and pros- 
pectors, into 1,200 residential plots. The real citv was 
built — or invented — in the 1940's, and since then it has* 
become the third tastest growing city m the United States. 

Away trom The Strip, the showgirls and croupiers join 
the 400,000 other residents who have ordinary lives to lead, 
and ordinarv urban problems to cope with. One ot the most 
serious ot these is crime- 
Las Vegas has one ot the highest crime rates in the coun- 
try Some ot it. ot course, is peculiar to a tourist e#>nomv. 
vice operatives, pickpockets, and con artists are attracted 
here b> the last htestvle and trft easv monev. 

Fear and Aging in Las Vegas 

But tor most residents ot Las Vegas and Clark Count), 
everyday crimes like burglarv. pursesnatching. and larcenv 
'are the main concern To $ope with these crime problems, 
Las Vegas has developed a comprehensive network" ot pre- 
vention and recoverv services. 

There is a rape crisis program, a community crime pre- 
vention program, another program tor the Hispanic popu- 
lation, a battered women's shelter, a victim/witness 
program in the District Attorney's ottlce — and the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program, which provides crime preven- 
tion and victim assistance services to Las Vegas' senior 
citizens. 

And Las Vegas does have many senior citizens. Scott 
Craigie. who hosts a television progj^m called "Action 
Seniors" on Channel 2. explains that.^ve are becoming a 
retirement community, and there are a great deal ot growth 
problems." 

Among the problems yet to be dealt w;ith is a small 
pufcrnc transportation system which the population has 
simply outgrown. For the elderly, the lack ot adequate 
transportation means- increased immobility, isolation, and 
fear. 

Scott Craigie comments. "Since I've gof involved with 
seniors. I've been amazed at the aura ot tear surrounding 
seniors— it is very common hetv 



"For example, 1 have been told that with things like 
landlord-tenant disputes or confidence games, the day 
before litigation is to begin, the senior will call up and 
decide not to pursue it. 

"I've had that happen to me with several of my shows," 
Craigie says. "Seniors afraid ot youth gangs or crime would 
retuse to appear on my show. I've even promised them to 
disguise their voice and keep their backs to the camera, but 
they still retuse because they're afraid." 

The Las Vegas RSVP Program 

RSVP is a program of ACTION, the federal volunteer 
agency, which provides opportunities tor over a quarter. ot a 
million people 60 and older to get involved in a variety of 
sen ices in their own communities. Currently, there are 
senior volunteers serving on almost 700 projects in all 50 
states. 

0 

RSVP volunteers work tor nonprofit private and public 
communit) organizations. Their work sites include hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, 'crisis centers, schools, and police 
d^pafjments And in Las Vegas — as in Baltmiore and Okla- 
homa City— the volunteers are trving to make lite a little 
sater and less teartul tor themselves and their peers. 




RSVP staff ii to rj Gilda Johnstone. Emma Massa. Phil 
La Loggia, and Pat Keltner \ 

The RSVP project in Las Vegas is administered by 
Catholic Charities, funded since May 1978 under an LEAA 
Community Anti-Crime grant to the Economic Opportunity 
Board of Clark County. RSVP director Patricia Keltner de- 
scribes the evolution of the program: "During our first year, 
with two paid part-time employees and some 10 volunteers, 
we distributed educational materials and conducted 272 
security checks of seniors' residences. 

"Another benefit for seniors with which we have been 
involved rs'frie Early Alert Program." Ms. Keltner con^ 
tinued. "\Vhefi our crime prevention workers visit seniors in 
their homes, they ask if they would like to register for this 
program By registering, seniors allow the mail deliverer to 
notify us when mail has not been picked up in 24 hours. We 
then contact the relative or friend who is listed orxthe per- 
son's registration card, they call the senior or 'visit him or 
her at home. For seniors living alone, this is a great way to 
keep from becoming isolated in emergency situations " 
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The RSVP home security activity also extends to lock 
fnftallations, an enviable feature of the program. The Steel* 
workers Oldtimers Foundation, centered in Fontana, Cali- 
fornia, provides the hardware. Sponsored jointly by the 
foundation and the Nevada Division for Aging Services, the 
Las Vegas program has installed about 30 single deadbolt 
locks tor RSVP clients this year, according to statt member 
Sandra Church. More funding is provided by the Las Vega 
Maitre d's and Captain's Association through tr^ir 
'Thanks for Giving" trust 

* Ms. Keltner,explains. "Because Las Vegas has been 
very good to th£se people, they want to return something to 
the cits They look around tor worthwhile programs to 
which the> can contribute money. We had found many 
seniors needed deadbolt locks and* they couldn't afford 
them. It We .were going to go around telling people they 
needed locks we r knew we'd better have them This is where 
the Association is so valuable. It lets us tollow up home 
security surveys with quick installations In this wav, older 
persons' tears are lessened And, fortunately, to date not 
one ot the homes we've done has been burglarized." 

Helping Elderly Victims 

Home security- is not the oalv area in which RSVP aids 
seniors ot Las Vegas As Ms Keltner -explains to three at- 
tentive volunteers during an RSVP training session. 
"Through our crime prevention program, we found out that 
victims ot crime w^ere being neglected, so*ve got into victim 
assistance " 

To emphasize the crime problems older residents face, 
Philip La Loggia, the staffs crime prevention specialist, 
reads from the latest police crime prevention report "What 
neighborhood do you live in 9 " he asks each prospective 
volunteer After they answer, he asks tor their zip codes. 
Each time, he reads a corresponding list "burglary, rob- 
bery, burglary, vandalism ." One volunteer trainee mur- 
mured ; "I never would've thought it. You never hear about 
it." 

Emma Massa, the office manager, then explains to the 
three potential volunteers, "We get copies of police reports 
Then we separate the out-of-towners We send out farm let- 
ters and a brochure, asking them to call us. Marian Page, 
our victim counselor, takes the calls. At the end of each 
, month, we review information on all crimes against 
seniors— time of day, money involved, and type. By doing 
this, we can discern trends in victimization and include this 
intor Ration in our crime prevention education sessions." 

\ scan of the latest ot these monthly reports, for May 
1980, reveals the information "you never hear about." 

One hundred fifty-nine elderly'residents of Las Vegas 
were victimized, losing $242,900—5169,000 of which was 
taken from just four victims. Thirty-four older visitors were 
victimized at a cost ot $40,000. Two zip code areas had 
more than 40. senior citizen victimizations in the month. 

Marian Page, the RSVP victim counselor, receives this 
and other victimization data from the police. J+fe sends let 
ters to victims asking them to call. 



Occasionally, the calls lead to visits at the victims' 
homes when there is a serious need of counseling or other 
personal help However, most ot her work is done by tele- 
phone, tying victims into the social service network She 
helpt victims replace lost documents or checks, obtain tood 
, or clothing, and secure medical or legal services 
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RSVP educates hoth fu verities and seniors in Senior 
Power 

"Lately, we've had cases ot old people being robbed ot 
their Social Security check or other check on which thev ex- 
pected to live tor a month We've been trying to get them 
money trom churches and chanties," she slated "But just 
recently vve decided to try and establish a financial emer- 
gency tund here in the office, We're working on that' now." 

Training the Volunteer 

Philip La Loggia, a short, dynamic older man, is the 
statt person running the volunteer training session As he 
explains the* importance ot programs like Early Alert, 
Operation Identification, and Neighborhood Watch. Mr 
La Loggia raises his voice in excitement, trying to convince 
the tjiree elderly ladies to sign on as volunteers 

"You don't have to do one thing." he reminds them. 
" Irv to pick out an area that interests you It could be home 
security checks or property engraving. Maybe you Mike to 
talk Nf people, you can come around with hie and help give 
crime prevention education speeches Or you can help 
Marian give aid to crime victims. Perhaps you'd just Tike to 
work around the office. We need that too. But refnember— 
whatever you do, you'll be helping other senior Jti/ens teel 
better. And in the process, you'll feel better yourself 

Later, he elaborates on why he gets so much satisfac- 
tion out ot working for RSVP's anti-crime program. £ 

"I've always been a senior advocate. I've loftbied with 
stqte legislators, I've been involved with tenant groups, I've 
been active in politics Seniors here have the same basic 
problems as seniors elsewhere," he' continued, "But they 
aren't organized. At least through this program, we can or- 
ganize seniors around.Neighborhood Watch and other com- 
munity crime prevention strategies." 

Mr La Loggia's interest in his work is constantly re- 
flected in his gesticulating hands and in the way his words 
spill out, impatient to move ahead. 

"I've found home security checks can be very comfort- 
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ing to seniors, as long as they're followed up with locks. The 
first thing 1 do is give them something— a whistle. This lets 
them know 1 am there to be helpful. 
* , > "Then we have some small talk. I try to gain their con- 
fidence and convince them I'm really interested in their wet-, 
tare. As a senior myself and a long-time resident of Las» 
Vegas, I have a lot in common with them. We talk as com- 
patriots. After I gain their trust, then they're receptive to 
my crime prevention talk. When I check their doors and 
windows, they already trust me and know I wouldn't do 
anything to make them more fearful." 

Mr. La Loggia also conducts crime prevention educa- 
tion sessions for groups of senior citizens. Through May. 
.1980, he and his colleagues had conducted over 100 wofl^ 
shops, large and small, reaching over 13.000 elderly 
residents. 

During today's volunteer training session, guest speak- > 
ers cover various aspects of crime prevention for elderly per- 
sons. The appearance of four speakers illustrates RSVP's 
close ties with the other, elements of Las Vegas' victim 
assistance /crime prevention network. 

Roger Jacobson of the Valley 0anJc talks about the 
Direct Deposit program and the relationship a bank can 
have with its customers. Another bank representative, 
Michael' Fitzpatrick (also a Nevada State Assemblyman) 
adds. "One percent of the Social Security checks are stolen 
or lost each month/* he says. "We have to get more people 
enrolled. Right upw Nevada is ninth in the country, with 34 
percent of our* seniors on Direct Deposit— -36,000 ot 
'109,000. But we want to move higher on the list." 

Tom Tait, the division coordinator of the District At- 
torney's Victim /Witness Assistance Program, then explains 
his office's servicesj*and emphasizes to the prospective 
volunteers the importance of RSVP's victim assistance 
work. 

"RSVP can try to help all victims who report crimes to 
the police or who personally contact them. However, we 
have to wait until a suspect is caught and a case is instituted 
in order to help victims. Unfortunately, in both the United 
States ao.d Nevada. SO percent 'of all cases are never prose- 
cuted." 

Sergeant Don Helm, from" the Las Vegas Police De- 
partment's Grime Prevention Bureau, speaks next about 
the Police Department's crime prevenffcn activities: educa- 
tional sessions. Oper^tion'fD. and Neighborhood Watch. 



RSVP: Service to Two Generations 

Detective Don Johnson, also of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau, had earlier commented, 'Two years ago an elderly 
woman had her purse snatched by twajuvejiiles. During the 
crime, she fell and was killed. From that incident and the 
increasing rate of crime against seniors, we became deter- 
mined to start a program to tell kids about the elderly and 
to bring the two together. . 

"This January/* he continued, "the RSVP vo^Hfcrs 
and I covered all the sixth-graders in Clark Geaoty puWic, 
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private, and parochial schools. It was very well-received by 
the kids and their teachers, and the seniors loved it." 

RSVP Director Keltner added. °We brought the sub- 
ject home to them by talking about their own grandparents. 
Don would start the program by giving a speech, then we 
showed 'Senior Power.' The kids loved it. Afterwards, we 
always had an RSVP volunteer *or a retired school teacher 
talk about 'being a senior citizen.' We gave all those kids % 
something to think about. 7,000 students at 4? schools." 

As Ms. Keltner describes the RSVP philosophy. 
"Somebody-got g ™ art qnf* realized we have a lot of talent in 
,this country and it was going to waste. RSVP gives older 
people a way to contribute* to their community." Clearly. 
Las Vegas' seniors are contributing to the safety and peace 
of mind of their friends and neighbors, perhaps making 
daily living less of a gamble. 
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IT'S KNOWN as MotoVn, Motor City, the city that 
Ford built, the automobile capital of the world, it's aUo 
known around the country as a deteriorating, crime-ridden 
urban wasteland, once called the "Murder Capital of Amer- 
ica." ^ 

^ When Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac explored the area 
in 1701 he realized at once its strategic importance in pro* 
tecting the burgeoning fur trade of th^l^Wtth in North 
America. So, accompanied by a large settleJg^fit-^pahy, 
Cadillac established Fort Ponchartrain du Detroit ("of the 
strait") in honor of his patron, the French ministerial' state. ' 

But the mdustry that has defined the image and history 
of Detroit is not Cadillac's pelt trade, but automobile* 
anufacturing. Today, Cadillac's name is remembered 

• chiefly as America's most OQpular luxury car — a car built in 
the city the explorer ^tfundea^imt if General Motors, in a 
move typical of the^tijy's troubles, moved the Cadillac fac- 
tory in the 1960's. 
r The view of Detroit from neighboring Windsor, Can- 
ada, across the l/etroit River,* is a deceptive one. The small 
downtown area looks solid and prosperous. The new Re- 
naissance Center, with its gleaming conical glass and meta^ 
towers, seems to testify to the city's well-being. 

Detroit showjlnany symptoms of the urban blight that 
afflicts most older^mencan cities. Ttie 1960's were a time 

* of strife fpr the city as whites moved to the more fashion- 
able suburbs, leaving behind an increasingly poorer and 
darker population. 

In 1967, inner-city riots claimed 43 lives and caused 
some $200 million in damage. Federal troops patrolled the 
streets Jo restore order, and not for the first tirfie. In 1943 a " 
similar riot in the city, bloated with workers looking for 
war-economy jobs, ended in the death of 35 workers, most 
of them black. 

As urban decay spftad in the 60's and 70's,fthe crime 
rate soared and the community lost respect for the police, 
Detroiters say. The.city began to^earn a reputation as a 
paradise for violent gangs and other cfiminals^and a bane 
to trie -average resident. It is an iw^ge that many Detroiters „ 
thirjk grossly unfair, as unfair as the popular view of the city 
as a horror of filthy factories and widespread slum condi-. 
tions. 

Detroit's defenderssay the city is on -the upswing, sym- 
bolized by the Renaissance Center itself, the towering corn- 
p\m tfyat rnarks' the new downtown section. The "Ren Cen," 
asPetroiters call it, wjth its fine hotel^hops", restaurants. . 
.and watering holes for the well-toAdo, isShwagnyet for visi- 
tors and business people. It a|so is drawing to\this most 
Democratic of indusuiaj cities the 1980 Republican Na- 
tional Convention. V / ^ 
The hoorjlaover fheVRenCen, thd\igh, overshadows the 
real Detroit that has alwayl existed — the Detroit neighbor- 
hoods^' quaint, old-world houses with their'parti-colored 
brick and Tudor wood effects. These a*re the neighborhoods 



where Detroiters lived and worked and grew old while less 
fortunate neighborhoods, s^getimes just a block or two tf 
away, died ano^vere boarded up. 




A scene Jrom Detroit s tough east side. This minr station is 
- home to the Senior Citizen Area Transit ISC A 77, ju tided by 
the Reuther Centers » ^ 

It is \w these surviving Detroit neighborhoods that 
someihj^of'the tattered American Dream still lingers. It is 
a ci^BP^lgle-family houses; apartments are relatively new 
cre!NGres here and condominiums have yet to arrive as a 
major real estate force. Some 70 percent of Detroiters ov 
thejPj>wn. homes,' one of the highest percentages i/lfc 
couWy. Seemingly everyone owns a car, not surprisjr 
and|jm intncate'freeway system laces the city. • 

Into this American-mixing bowl of industry came Rus- 
sians. Hungarians, Germans, Poles, Ukranians, Irish r and 
Canadians to labor in the auto factories. In a small down- 
Q^wn area one can find French, Irish, and Ukxanian Catho- 
lic churches nestled together on adjacent corners. 

Today, most of the^ descendants of those immigrants 
have moved to the suburbs, leaving the xjtf population 
about SO percent black and 20 percent elderly . \|me see the 
renaissance .of* Detroit as marking the return of the white 
population to the city, creating in some areas an unusual 
mix of the elderly, young families, and poor blacks. v 

Tile elderly in Detroit, many of them retired auto 
workers, are not a hfdden minqrity. They, are seen wherever 
there are park benches to sit on or b^es*to ride. Last year 
• there were a^bout 71.000 retired auto.w<fc*ers in the metro- 
politan Detroit area, according to Uj£w figure^, ^Jkthe- 
current slump in U.S. auto sales could mafce thaWm^re 
soar due to increased layoffs and rjfcmt closings. 

As elsewhere, the elderly are most visible in the crty 
multipurpose centers and nutrition sites, coming together 
for food and companionship and refuge from a society bent 
on remaining forever young. And for the past several years 
they-have come for another purpose: to team hpw to protect 
themselves from the-ever-present threat of crime. 

Since 1977, with funding from the Law Enforcement 
' Assistance Administration (LEAA), the three Walter 
Reuther Senior Centers hate offered thousands of elderly 
Detroiters lessons in protection fpom street crimes, burg- 
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lanes, and con games. The centers have been helped in 
their efforts by the Detroit Police Department, which has 
one of thejargest— and most-impressive — police crime pre- 
vention sections in the country. r 

The Reuther Centers, the Detroit pplice and the var- 
ious neighborhood anti-crime groups have forged a triple 
alliance to battle both the-tity's existing crime problems 
and the libelous image it has developed. Their efforts have 
already resuflHd in a large drop in the crime rate tor two 
large targeted neighborhoods where seniors live in great 
ntfmbers. 

The Walter Reuther centers^two located in city- 
owned recreation centers, the third in a YMCA— be^an in 
1953 as an experiment by the United Auto ^Yorkers (UAW) 
retiree plan . They are named after the charismatic founding 
president of the UAW— among whose innovations, in fact, 
was the creation of a "retirees plan." 

"The union leadership began to see that the numerous 
retirees had certain needs that were going unfulfilled," said 
Freida Gorrecht, the Centers* director. "People wanted a 
place to be together. The centers-became one way toMultill 
the economic and social needs of the retirees." 
i Although the centers are no longer UAW-run, they do 
receive some funding trom the union, and the cerrters ad- 
mimstrative office is in the UAW retirees building on East 
Jefferson Avenue near the UAW International Headquar- 
ters, Solidarity Hall. 
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Reuther Center Director Felda Gorrecht: "If older people 
'don > like something, they 11 just get up and leave. The older 
1 get the more I realize That 1 just haven t time to waste. 
* 

Active uniop members contribute one cent a month 
toward the center operations, MrsT Gorrecht said, amount- 
ing to about $30,000 a year. Anofher $200,000 comes from 
the local United Way drive. 

The Crime Prevention Project is in the final year of 
its grant from LEAA's Office t>f Community Anti^Crime 
Programs. The project is headed ftp by native Detroiter Bill 
Yagerlener and his staff of two jul^me community workers 
and two part-tin|£jCelir€j^^ ' - 

While the elderly make up 20 percent of the popula- 
tion, they account for 10 percent of reporiAcrimes, police 
officials say. The elderly are particularly hW hit by burg- 
laries and, by auto theft. Loss of a car can be a serious 
handicap in Detroit, which has no subway system and an 



erratic bus system. 

In^hs first year, the project developed a corn. pre hen^sive 
"action guide" on crime prevention for seniors, drawing on 
the best of available literature obtained in a nationwide 
search. The guide became the basis for nme*part crime pre- 
vention workshops in the three Reuther Centers. 

' 'The problem with most literature on crime prevention 
is that it's so localized that no one else can use-it," Mr. 
Yagerlener said* "What we tried do was to distill the 
important information into a form that would be specific 
enough for Detroiters but general enough for other projects 

to use." / 

In planning the crime prevention workshops, the staff 
was careful to keep in mind its audience * ^ 

"One thing I've learned is'*hat if older people don't 
like something, they'll just get up and leave^The older I . 
get the more I realize that I just haven't time to waste," 
Mrs. Gorrecht saifl with a smile. "That's why we tried to 
make the sessions interesting." 

This attention to "the learning requirements*of seniors 
^resulted in a novel way to present the crime prevention 
ideas Rather than use the usual "one-shot" approach to 
training, which rarely produces behavior change in students* 
ot any age, the project decided tp v break the *essioris intcf 
nine workshops, with seniors sign/ng up tor the whole series 
of sessions. During the first round, workshops were ottered 
on Operation Identification, residential security. Neighbor- . 
hood Watch, personal protection, sexual assualt. con 
games, auto thett. crime reporting, and an overview session 
on crime and the elderly. 

Each session features a member of the police crime 
prevention unit as well as a film, including a CBS television 
"60 Minutes" segment on personal protection. 

The resulting workshops drew up to 80 seniors at each ^ 
ot the three centers, Mr. Yagerlener .said, and retresher 
courses are now being ottered to pick up newcomers and to 
remind graduates ot their first workshops to remain on their 
guard against crime. 

Tfie anti-crime-workshops fit info the halt-day of senior 
activities plarm^tTat each of the centers, the morning hours jt 
* ot which are reserved fpv seniors only. A recent refresher 
course, for example, sljared an agenda with yoga. Spanish I 
and II. creative ceramics, square dance, arid a billiards 
competition. 

Each center has established a crime subcommittee that 
meets regularly to. decide on crime prev^on program 
needs. Seniors thus share in the planning process and are 
' given a stake in developing crime prevention. 

The Reuther Center project is one of the few dderry-* 
serving agencies awarded a national-level grant from 
LEAA's Community Anti-Crime Program. The Reuther 
project in turn has made subgrants to a number of other 
groups in the city which providjjservices to citizens of all 

ages. < 

In the first year the project helped five neighborhood 
groups develop senior anti-crime programs. 'One was the 
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Senior Citizen Area Transit (SCAT), a daily van escort serv- 
lc^ofTthe city's tough east side. Another was a more limited 
escort service out of St John's Ukranian Catholic Church . 
on the southwest side. 

A third program. Neighborhood East Area Residents 
JNEAR). installed'locks in some 200 eastside homes, while 
. the Motor City Consumers Co-operative started 54 neigh- 
borhood and apartment watch clubs with project funding. 

The fifth sub-grantee was La Sed. a Hispanic neigh- 
borhood group in the southwest portion of the city. It trans- 
lated crime prevention materials into Spanish and, helped 
the police crime prevention unit with bilingual presenta- 
'^ionslor the 13.000 non-English-speaking residents ot the 
city 

Undejfits second-vear LEAA grant — reduced from 
520O:OOO m $130.000— the project is continuing to fund the 
SCAT program and NEAR's target-hardening ettorts and is 
also working with La Sed on bilingual crime pre\ention 
materials The project -also supports the Neighborhood In- 
formation Exchange, an association ot neighborhood 
groups that publishes <a newsletter and operates a telephone 
"hot line" listing upcoming meetyngs, workshops, seminars, 
and projects in the cit\ 

The project also plans a more intensne outreach ettort 
to the 80 senior nutrition sites and 25 senior multi-purpose 
centers in the city. 

-We hope to Kit 15 to 20 ot these s*es with a tour- 
part crime pre\ention workshop." Yagerlener said. "What 
we did at our centers last >ear^as great, but this>ear we 11 
be able to reach a lot ot people who don't attend one ot our 
centers We should be able to reach a tar larger segment ot 
the population 

The crime pre\ention workshops are seen as a ke\ 
strateg) since seniors play such a major role in the citv s 
estimated 1 > Q£K) block clubs 

"Thes^people (seniors) are the backbone ot the com- 
. munitv organizations in this citv. "-Mr Yagerlener said. J 
"What they learn afour workshopsis then taken .back to 
the neighborhood groups these seniors belong to. That wav 
the information spreads even'tarther Then, though tollow- 
iip. we keep the interest level high and the process growing." 

The project is also featured on local television. Mr. 
Yagerlener and his staft appear on eight 10-minute seg- 
ments on crime prevention for "Senior Journal." a Satur- 
day-morning television program tor*seniors. Center mem- 
bers are urged to w atch the shows. Mr. Yagerlener said 
**-~Television is the only way 1 know^o reach the isolated 
elderly." he said. "Those who can't or won't make it to the 
centers can still pick up some usetul intormation 013 the 
show. And it runs at a titoe when the^e is virtually no other 
programming tor adults." 

DETROIT'S POLICE DEPARTMENT plays a major 
role in crime prevention-work, for years distrusted and dis- 
' liked by many residents. Mr. Yagerlener said, the torce is 
gaining rhe respect of the community again. .largely due U) 
Police Chiet William Hart. 
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Bill Yagerlener. director of the Reuther Crime Prevention 
Protect, tells a local rattw reporter about crime and the - 
elderly 

"Cruet Hart is committed to crime prevention, and the 
'department's crime prevention statt is first-rate." Mt 
Yagerlener said "You know you can always find someone 
there to speak to a group and you know they'll do a good 
job " . 

Each ot the city's 16 precincts hds two crime preven- 
tion officers to assist in Operation ID. neighborhood watch, 
and other crime pre\entionAtrategies The central crime 
pre\ention office downtown has a speaker's bureau tha,t the 
Reuther program relies on tor presentations 

The department is also conducting a demonstration 
project in neighborhood organizing under a separate LEAA 
grant Concentrating on two-high crime areas— a 1^-block 
area in the west and a 252-block area in the east-the police 
have undertaken to organize a Neighborhood Watch group 
on everv block. 

"We want to throw everything we know about crime 
prevention into these areas and then monitor to see what 
results we get," said Sgt Tom Burke, tfie program's coor- 
dinator "Because ot the restrictions placed on police by the 
courts, we teel this is the avenue to tfke— to educate people 
to prevent crime/' 

Two full-time. officers are stationed in each test area. 
Sgt Burke said, and are housed in an office in a church. 
They work 40-hour weeks going door-to-door to r recruit 
block watch leaders, organize meetings and insfall large 
Neighborhood Watch sighs on each block .If not able to- 
find a willing block captain, the officers must assume that 
job themselves until a candidate appears. Burke said. 

Once the clubs are organized. Sgt. Burke said, the 
otficers* job is to provide the%ubs with any crime pre- 
vention assistance«hey need- ' , 
(l their Job is a passive, educational one. They're not 
supposed to be taking complaints." Sgt Burke said. 
"Home burglary is our number one concern, because its 
the number one problem in these areas. We're there to try 
to prevent it " 

Two years after the west side program started. 140 
of the 155 blocks are o^am/ed. Sgt Burke said The east 
side project, only a year old, has 54 ot 252 blocks organized. 
Burglaries in the west have dropped 48 percent since the 
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test program began, and pverafl crime in that area has 
dropped 40 percent , he said. 

The area officers also sup^tgible homeowners with 
t security hardwarf and lend aparment -dwellers alarm sys- 
tems. They also operate a van escort for seniors, using vol- 
unteers from the police reserve as drivers. The Reuther 
anti-crime program* cooperates in .the effort by supplying 
van escort through SCAX^ind hardware to those who fall 
"just below the police program's age guidelines of 60 and 
.older.- , 4 \ 

In addition to a lotftr crim* rate', the police have n6\ 
ticeda major improvement in c^j^nj^y relations. \ 

"It's by farthe most effective community relations pro- 
gram I've ever seen," said Sgt' Rurke^whose 25 years on the 
Detroit force ^ctude several year* in community relations. 
"It wasn't irljteoded as an erppty'PR effort— we went in 
there to prevent crime. B&t ttfegapport that has been estab- 
lished is the rejt J've^ver seen/The community people say, 
* These are my bfT?ce|^> I know their names and they'll Jisten^ 
\ to my problem % £ f * f 



FOR DETROIT'S RENAISSANCE to be the rebirth 
the word suggests, reducing crime in the city would seem 
essential. The Neighborhood Watch signs dotting the fash- 
ionable University District— whose $50,000 homes, trans- 
planted in the supposedly "safer" suburbs, would- fetch 
twice the price— attest to the extent ^crime has had a de- 
bilitating effect on the* Detroit community. 

The signs, representative of the anti-crime efforts in 
the city,^a4so witness a return to the strong community ties 
that once were prevalent in American cities. Community 
crime prevention was in style. before there were police de- 
partments, before a science of law enforcement even existed. 
If that style lacks the timeless grandeur of Renaissance^ 
Florence, the benefits it engenders — a reduction in human 
suffe'nng anjl victimization, especially for the ehferly— add 
up to a re-birth that could help revitalize urban7America. 

The Walter Reuther' Center Crime Prevention Project, 
its affiliates, and the Detroit Police Department arework- 
ing in their community to make that revitalization a reality. 

GB 
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ahipS Seniors Help Peers Recover from Crime 



. TAMPA— "No, not much crime around here. People 
here have respect for each other. Not nearly the crime you 
find in other cities." * 

The talkative driver pulled his battered taxi into the 
stream of traffic, his gnarled hands shaking visibly. He 
retired to Florida 29 years ago, he said, and drives a cab 
a few days a week to pick up some extra change. His pas- 
sion for bridge takes him into* the local senior citizens 
clubs for competition. Occasionally he'll head somewhere 
for a major tournament. * 

"I look back fondly on 65, you know," he said. "I've 
got grandchildren in college* now* Life is good here. Old 
folks don't have much to fear." 

The cabbie is lucky. For thousands of other retirees 
who migrate to this land of marsh, sun. and sand, the 
story is sadder. They often find their "golden years'^ 
tarnished by the death of a spouse, the strangeness of a 
new home and climate, and the loss of lifelong friends. 
Moreover, they become easy marks for modern-day pirates 
who prey, like their 17th-century namesakes who sailed 
the waters* of Tampa Bay, on the weak and unsuspecting. 

Esther Steltz. a 77-year-old retired schoolteacher, 
came looking for the good life, too. and she found it. 
Then last August a teenager made a grab for her pocket- 
book as she was entering a Tampa shopping mall. Finding 
the bag hopelessly tangled in his victim's arm. the thief 
threw her to the ground, shattering her right hip as well 
as her sense of security in a town she thought she knew 
well. 




NL W Elva Thomas (bach to camera} pays a visit to victim 
Esther Steltz. 

"During these J2 weeks, I have been robbed of the 
ability to lead a normal life," sfie said. "I have always 
been active and independent but because of this hip frac- 
ture. I have become dependent and have suffered much 
pain, still not knowing how long this will continue. 
Nothing can compensate for this loss." 



As painful as the hip injury is the kriowledge that 
several persons who watched the assault came to her assis- 
tance only afteMhe thief had escaped. 

"Don't you think those people who saw it happeri could 
have done something? They said they thought it was a 
prank!" 

Forturfately, Esther Steltz was able/to find someone 
to help. Staff from the Victim Assistance for Older Adults / 
(VAOA) program visited her in the hospital, found her a' 
walker, and generally helped her along the road to re- 
covery. 

Mrs Steltz is one of more than 5,600 elderly crime 
victims contacted since the VAOA program began serving 
the city of Tampa and Hillsborough bounty in Janu- 
ary^! 978 In itsTirst year of operations, the program 
helped nearly twice the number of victims it expected to. 
see and has held scores more public meetings \han planned 
in its effort to get the communit> involved with crime 
prevention. 

It is in miny ways a unique program, having solved 
a number of problems that plague victim assistance pro* 
grams nationwide. It boasts an effortless, efficient referral 
system with the local police and sheriff s offices that 
ensures the program a high rate of contact with victims. 
Relations with law enforcement agencies have been re- 
markably free of conflict, program administrators say, 
and are getting better all the time. In fact, the police 
department and sheriff s office almost seem to be com- 
peting with each other in supplying the program with 
crime prevention aids and other tangible help. 

* The program is also one of the few in the nation 
housed ^thin a community mental health center, providing 
the program with extensive professional backup help in 
counseling victims and training workers. Despite- its affili- 
ation with Tampa's Nprthside Community Mental Heahh 
Center. VAOA remains independent of the center an3 
operates efficiently with a minimum of administrative 
layers. 

It is, in short, a unique program serving a community 
that is unique in its own right. 

Elderly Are a 'Hidden Problem' 

Tampa is a city of contrasts, from the sleek, modern 
structures of downtown and the huge new football stadium 
that is home to the city's pride-and-joy Buccaneers, to the 
seedy baft and adult film shops of Florida and Nebraska 
avenues; from the small, squtrt pastel houses which are 
home to most of the elderly retirees. < to the often-deteri* 
orating Spanish facades of Ybor City. 

Senior citizens (trfose aged 55 or over) make up some , 
26.5 percent of the city's population — slightly more than 
the national average. Nearly 15 percent of county residents 
are over 55. 
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It. as VAOA Program Director Mane Apsey says, the 
elderly, like the area's Hispanic migrant workers, are a 
hidden problem in Tampa, the merchants and profes- • 
sionals who depend on these seniors are very much in 
evidence. The city is dotted with funeral parlors the uay 
some cities are dotted with banks, or quick-service food 
marts Optometrists, podiatrists, and others who make 
their living easing the aches, pain>. and failing health ot 
the elderly are weH-established^ciipavkfTTfhere. 




Ken Rhodes and klva 
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SLWs gather to discuss cases 
Thomas are center and right 

Other local residents occup> themselves bv helping 
themsej^s to the small income and savings ot the average 
retiree Household burglarv is the most common ottense 
against senior citizens here, but there is an alarming 
amount ot street crime perpetrated b\ youngsters on bicy- 
cle* or on toot, like the one who assaulted Mrs Stekz 

The elderlv, otten are victimized repeated!) Some 28 
percent ot those contacted b> the VAOA program alread> 
had been victims at least once; some had been vietimi/ed 
as manv as eight times 

• Rav McCardle. *3, is one example His modest honi^ 
has been hit six nrdes over the past teu years bv vandals 
who have trashed the turniture and stolen relativelv minor 
belongings while ignoring the television and radios One 
' loss he uill never forget, or torgive: was the loss of his 
late wife's wedding bands 

"It I could catch whoever did it. \ suear I would kill 
them." he said, "1 telt that way at the time and I still do " 

Rav McCardle is the Volunteer Coordinator tor the 
VAOA program 

"The last time thev broke in. they even took one ot 
m> calling cards and the^^ration ID sticker trom my 
door," he said good-natured^ 

Mr McCardle discovered the most recent break-m 
on his return trom 'a conterence ot the National Organiza- 
tion ot Victim Assistance in Philadelphia this October 

"I pulled up in my car and sa* a cop in the drive- 
uay." he recalls "The cop asked me where 1 had been 
I told him. 'You won't believe it ' He asked me what I 
did tor a living I told him. 'You won't believe it "' 
q A retired i^avv non-commissioned officer. Mr. Mc- 



Cardle is known tor his salty observations on life as well 
as his compassionate understanding of the needs of crime 
victims. Both traits rfiake him singularly suited for his 
job with the program 

Mr McCardle coordinates the staff of 26 Neighbor- 
hood Liaison Workers (NLWs). Generally nonprofession- 
als. NLWs are over age 55 and live in the neigh borhoods 
thev serve. Drawn from all walks ot life, similar only in 
their interest in helping their peers recover from the eco- 
nomic and psvchological traumas ot victimization, the 
NLWs are fiddle America taking care of its own. 

"The NLW is the heart ot this program/' says 
Ms Apsey "Thev are the'people w ho make it all w#rk " 
Mr. McCardle agrees. "1 don't thmiJLOur program 
'uould work without peers doing the counseling You can't 
tell older people to do something. >ou have t<# suggest 
That's where our workers come in They're the same age 
and thev come trom the same neighborhood Bv getting 
that aeighbor-helping-neighbor feeling, we're able to over- 
come people's feelings that this program is just another 
kind ot weltare " 

The VAOA program has broken the Tampa area into 
30 neighborhoods The NLWs are recruited actively trom 
each neighborhood through ads in local newspapers. 
, Using staff trom its parent agencv. the Northside Com- 
munttv 'Mental Health Center, all NLWs are trained in 
Florida state law affecting the elderlv. crisis intervention 
counseling, and the services available trom local social 
service agencies * I he training is supplemented twice 
monthly bv meetings at which NLW S exchange informa- 
tion, contacts, and suggeslio/is on case strategies. 

The NLWs are required to be at home from 9*30 
a m to 10 30 a.m , Monday through Fndav. to await a 
callAom the office assigning them to^ new 'case. Names 
a^vicnms are collected daily from f^e city police and 
countv'shentfs offices bv an NLW permanently assigned 
to the task. The sheriffs office provides the NLW with 
photocopies ot all crime reports. The police department 
provides similar reports on the previous dav's crimes from 
which the NLW gets his needed information. 

'After their original contact with a victim that same 
dav, the workers by-and-large set their own schedules, 
decide when to terminate a case and when to make refer- 
rals to the center staff tor intensive counseling or to other 
social agencies for help with food, housing, and medical 
care Their reports of each case are reviewed by Ms. 
Apsey and Mr. ^Cardie, but each worker is encouraged 
to act as he or she-rtiwiks best. Ms. Apsey said. 

In return tor their efforts, they are p*id $3.60 an 
hour plus 16 cents a mile The administrators of the pro- < 
gram believe they are getting a bargain. 

"We know that most ot these people never put down 
• the full number ot hours they »ork and they ask vfiry little 
in mileage." Ms. Apsey said " 'A lot" of them have worked 
since the program began without a vacation! although 
they are entitled to one That takes a lot of dedication M 
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Some, like Mr. McCafdle. have been victims them- 
selves. The program's first client and a former NLW, 
Mr. McCardle tells clients about his six burglaries and 
.shows them color photos of the damage done on one occa- 
sion Those who have seen him in action comment on both 
the sense of violation and anger knd the understanding 
he brings to his sessions. 

^lany NLWs have undergone the same lif^ traumas 
their ctfents have faced through losing a spouse, facing 
failing health, and living on a fixed. if moderate, income. 

"The NLWs are not only performing a great service 
to others.^ Apsey said. "They're getting a lot in return. 
There are a lot of needs being met there." 

Each NLW has his own style of dealing with clients. 
Elva Thomas, who did social work m Michigan before 
returning to her home town of Tampa, reminds one of the 
kind neighbor who comes to tea She helped Esther Steltz 
through her long recovery period. 

Ken Rhodes, who retired in Tampa in I960 after 
more than 30 >ears as a salesman and sales manager tor 
various firms, says he never left his profession behind 

"This is really a selling business." he said "First 
>you have to sell victims on the idea that you can help them 
and that you're the best person in the world to do so. 
Then you have to sell them on a plan of^ction while 
letting them think it was all their idea. It's not so simple 
as you might think 

Mr. Rhodes has earned himself a reputation as an 
aggressive, persistent worker.* In October, he says, he 
worked 60 cases, about twice Htf average NLW caseload. 
He recently recorded his first rejection by a client since 
joining the program four months after it started 

" J c 



It was Mr. Rhodes who first contacted the office ot 
U.S. Representative Sam Gibbons, for help in quickly 
replacing a Social Security check stolen from a client. 
The usual wait is from two to six months for replacement. 
VAOA has now set up a permanent cooperative arrange- 
ment with the congressman's off)ee which lessens the 
waiting to a matter of weeks. 

Mr Rhodes seems to have made lost checks his 
specialty. Once when nosing around the police property 
office, he noticed an envelope bearing the name of a client 
of his who had been robbed of. among other things, a 
Social Security check. After cajoling the clerk out of the 
envelope, he opened it to find the stolen check inside, torn 
in 32 small pieces. 

"I sat down at the table and worked that check like 
it was a jigsaw puzzle," he recalled "Let me tell you. it 
was a mess of scotch tape by the time I was done with it*." 

^ftess or no. a supermarket fashed the check for the 
client, savmg weeks of waiting and providing the client 
with hfe-susraming money inrrjied lately 

VAOA's training program and its reliance on the in- 
genuity and good sensj/)f its NLWs* seems to have paid 
off In its first year ne/rI> - "5 percent of those \ictims con* 
tacted agreed fo accept some help from the program, even 
if it was just a talk. 

"Tte^av^rw helming response from victims, whether or 
not they want or need our help is. 'It's nice to know that 
someone cares.'" one NLW says "Oh, sometimes you get 
veiled at about interfering in private affairs,* but once they 
stop veiling *the> usually apologize and thank you tor your 
interest." * 

Most chent^have been found to need crime preven- 
tion education and more than half needed crisis interven- 



Staff Profile 

Marie O. Apsey, VAOA Director 

* « 

Like many of the people whose cause she espouses, 
Mane Apsey is an immigrant to the year-round sunshine ot 
tampa. A native of upstate New York, she** moved to Flor- 
ida with her parents jn 1962 and. outside of two years in 
Washington, D.C . has made it her home ever since 

A relative newcomer to work with senior citizens, she 
holds bachelor's degrees from the University ot South Flor- 
ida in social science and secondary education. At one time, 
she considered a career in guidance. 

"But I've always liked grants: in tact I've never had a 
job where I wasn't working on a grant ot some kirkJ," she 
says. "1 find it a challenging sort ot work to do," 

She came to work with th&problems of older adul{s by 
way of a program dealing with another nagging societal 
problem— that of drunk driving. She worked five years in 
Tampa on a federal Department of Transportation grant to 
the Jocal'Alcohol Safety Action Program (ASAP) Her work 
there, followed by similar experiences at a D.C -based con- 
Q * ing firm, brought her into close contact wKh emergency 

ERIC — : ; 
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medical services and with the criminal justice system. 

"I got a good exposure to the criminal justice system 
and I became fascinated by it." she said "I began to think 
about the way justice was administered and to see some of 
the places it tailed " . 

The ASAP program was instrument^ *in changing 
much ot the information-gathering forms used by,the police a 
and court system, she said, and led naturallv to her involve- 
ment with the VAOA program. , , 
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tion counseling. Sinc^most victims arc reached within 48 
hours after the crime, Ms. Apsey said, the counseling can 
be an important factor in their recovery. f 

The NLWs are trained to be on the lookout for other 
' services their clients need, such as medical care, food ■ 

stamps, or clothing. Referrals are then made to other 
^fc>cal agencies. The program can also provide improved 
security door and window Jock* but has so Jar received 
few requests for them. 

A Troubling Phenomenon 

While pleased with the efforts her neighborhood 
workers have made in dealing with clients, Ms. Apsey is 
disturbed by a problem she senses in some of the pro- 
gram's clientele, and is planning additional NLW training 
sessions to meet the problem. It is the seemingly uncom- 
plicated acceptance with whjch many victims react to their 
victimization. . 

It is a reaction that workers in Tampa have noted in 
numerous jases. and it seems most perplexing in cases of 
assault or robbery. A case in point: A^68-year-oid woman 
visited by idr. Rhodes recently had lost h^ last $14 to a 
bicycle-ricjing teenager who grabbed her purse. 

On the surface, she accepted' the loss calmly, although 
" she and her husband face a $900 hospital bill and both 
are now too ill to work. At the time of the attack, she 
had been on her way to apply for fqod stamps. 

Even Mrs* Steltz. who suffered so much pain as a 
result of her violent attack, has presented a calm, chari- 
table attitude toward the incident, reciting an often-heard 
comment that "the Lord must have had some reason for 
it." 

This pattern fs by no means confined to Tampa— it 



She joined the program as its evaluator in January. 

1978. took over the management information system and 
began an. extensive search into t|ie available literature on 
crime and the elderly for relevant, local statistics. 

"I went looking for hard-line data, not philosophical 
ideas." she said. "So much of the information I found was 
just too general and 1 felt I needed statistics to support some 
of the generally-accepted ideas about crimeand the elderly." 

Her work with the program made her think about the 
plight of the elderly, "probably for the first time in my life.** 
she said. 

• "Like most people 1 rarely gave much thought to the 
elderly." she said. "Or if I did. it was to become impatient 
because they drove too slowly, or moved too slowly in line. 
But I began to see that seniors really are a silent minority 
whose problems are largely out of the public eye." 

, When th$ director's spot became open in January 

1979. she was chosen to fill the vacancy. Her co-workers 
hold her in high esteem and generally praise her efficiency 
and concern. 

For her part. Ms. Apsey says the experience has been a 
renewal of faith in individuals and institutions she once 
doubted were worthy of faith . 



is reported* in victim services projects nationwide. New 
York psychiatrist Martin Symonds (see Fall 1978 News- 
letter), noting the calm that many older people display 
in the wake of a traumatic event, believes there are at 
least two kinds of reactions occurring. With some,, he 
says, that behavior reflects a genuine emotional maturity, 
part of the wisdom of old age. 

But with many, Symonds fears that the surface calm * 
indicates that "denial" is at work. This is a natural coping 
device by whicb we refuse to recognize the existence of an 
emotionally-charged event in our lives. A common -by- 
product of denial is depression, so Dr. Symonds looks for 
signs of depression in calm, elderly crime victims— such as 
a reluctance to make eye contact, listlessness, or an un- 
kempt appearance in a usually well-groomed person. 

"Were beginning to see,a pattern, .especially in the 
more violent crimes and in fraud. that\ictims reject our 
services." Ms. Apsey said. "We're even finding cases 
where a victim who appears calm and Stable shortly after 
the crime begins showing signs of distress six months 
later." 

The NLWs will soon begin receiving training from the 
center's staff gerontologist once or twice a month, she 
said, to improve the workers' awareness of signs of hidden 
stress and to give them an array of techniques to use in 
drawing out the victim. \ 

"We've been concentrating otk the basics so far. 
things like getting the victims food, eyeglasses, and other 
services." she said. "We hope no* to improve our skills 
in this important area." 

VAOA already has had a major impact on the way 
in which Florida's LEAA monies are being spent in the 



You'd be amazed at the number of kind, caring peo- 
ple there are in this program, in the general population and 
in the other social service agencies." she said. "The popular 
image of a social service agency is one of cold, uncaring bu- 
reaucrats. Through my work here. I've met any number of 
people who really care 'about what they do." 

Caring for others is a family affair tor Ms. Apsey. Her 
husband. Martifc. is a former Tampa policeman who now 
runs a similar program aiding victims of all ages in an adja- 
cent county. The VAOA program also has been the inspira- 
tion for several other programs in the state. 

If there is one way to characterize her work, she said, it 
might be as "throwing potatoes." 

-I heard of an incident in World War II wKerea group 
of soldiers ran out of ammunition, so they just started 
throwing potatoes at the enemy." Ms. Apsey said. "Of 
course, it didn't accomplish much, but it kept morale up 
until things could get better. I sometimes feel that's what we 
do here. There's only so much we can do for these people, 
but by throwing potatoes we can help keep their morale up 
and put back in their lives some of the control that crime 
has taken away. And when you get right down to it, that's 
not such a minor thing." 
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area of elderly victimization. Maxine Michael, the crime 
and the elderly specialist in the Bureau of Criminal 
Justice Assistance (BCJA), the LEAA state planning 
agency for Florida, is a ^rontologist by training and was 
formerly on the staff of the VAOA program. 

"The Tampa program made me very excited about 
the idea of older people helping older people/' said Ms. 
Michael. "Not only dxf the elderly know what is Best for 
their peers t but using seniors is by far the most efficient 
and effective way to go. And there's another side-effect 
w,hich is equally marked. It's amazing to see what hap- 
pens to seniors once they've w6rked in this project for a 
wfHt Their whole self-image changes/' 

As part of the Florida comprehensive plan in this 
area, the BCJA recently issued a request for proposals 
to compete for $100,000 in state ftinds for demonstration 
V projects to combat elderly crime and the fear of crime. To 
provide an incentive for projects to follow the VAOA 
"model/* the RFP promised extra "points'* for projects 
using non -professional staffing. 

"1 really believe that using paid part-time elderly 
staff or senior volunteers is the way that all aging social 
services will be going in the future/' Ms. Michael said. 
'The advantages are just so great." 

GB 
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MBaltimorfe Victim Program Turns to AAA Funding 



% • ^When the Victim fc Assi<d a nee Program lor Older Balti- 
moreans developed a videotape crime prevention presenta- 
tion tor seniors in 1974, the program was considered to be 
the cutting edge of the senior anti-crime movement The 
three tapes, on robber}, burglar), and assairrt, were part ol 
an integrated program to educate seniors on crime prob- 
lems The video program itself was widely imjtated'itl cities 
like Wilmington, Delaware, and Hartlord. Connecticut 
Today, the Baltimore program, along with a handJfal ol 

* others, is fcgatn in the vanguacd ol anti-crime programs tor 
the elderl>. in some wa>s well ahead ol the rest. For the first 
time since it w as set up in the citv 's largest dow ntown senior 
center, the Waxter Center, the program is beginning to mo- 
bilize a rapid-response s>stem to all the city's known elderly 
victims That service, paralleling one recently established 
b> Senior SAFE in Los Angeles (CJL Sewsletter Winter 
|9"9-80h points to a new alliance'between public agencies 
that can bring stability to victim service pmgrams lor the 
elderly 

Both the Baltimore and Los Angeles programs reflect a 
growing understanding among senior service providers that 
- their elderlv clients need special help in avoiding crime and 
recovering from crime's trjigu aftershocks'— help that can 
be provided as an integral part ot a senile" center's dailv 
operations Victim assistance advocates, lor their part, are 
discovering in senior centers a reliable, established institu- 
tion in a period ol austerity budgets altecyng many social 
programs and criminal justice experiments. Senior centers 
also are being viewed as an efficient means to reach the 
elderlv. at least those who frequent the centers, and to cloak 
such programs in the mantle ol familiar legitimacy that 
%ads to greater acceptance by an elderlv population skep- 
tical ot man) such social service programs. 

Also like its West Coast counterpart, the Ba4timore vic- 
tim service program is lacing the end ot its federal grant 
funding And. like Los Angeles. Baltimore Program Direc- 
tor, Michael LaChance turned to a source of funding that 
traditionally has shied away from senior an^-crime pro- 
grams— the ajea agency on aging Given the bleak future 
commonly held for LEAA. the AAA course is one that man} 
senior anti-crime programs may have to travel it they are to 
survi>e 

though' the Los Angeles and Baltimore AAAs have 
seen fit to fund their respective victim assistance programs, 
anv such etiangeover is problematic In Baltimore's case, 
strains assjjciated with thy funding shift led. in part, tft the 
resignation ot LaChance and the possible resignations of his 
three staff members 

The stall turnover comes at a crucial juncture in the 
lite ot the program. After six months ot \£ork b> the pro- 
gram staff and the Baltimore police community relations 
unit, an efficient referral system was only teeently estab- 
lished by direcnye 



i umetleau. *A corr3s 61 senior volunteers now is set to begin 
a peer counseling program for elderlv victims similar to a 
program in lampa. Florida (CJL Sewsletter. Fall 1979) 

It comes, too. at a time when the program is most visi- 
ble in the city. The local CBS television affiliate is broad- , 
casting a series on senior crime victims in which the victim 
services program plays a prominent hole. The. rv exposure, 
along with the improved referfal system, coulamean a, sud- 
den influx 1 ot victims at a difficult time'tor the staff 

"The program will still be here." LaChance said in 
AprU. "I think there's a feeling that the program has suc- 
ceeded in doing a good job." 




of Police Commissioner Dortald D 



Mil hael LaChance. former direc tor of the Baltimore Vu tim 
Assistance program 

When LEAA funds expire in July, an interim AAA 
grant will cam the program through to September when a 
fuU-vear^graut under Title III of the Older Americans Act. 
manageefbv the local AAA. will support the program The 
three-year grant, renewable each fiscal year, is cxpectcoSto 
carry the program until the city decides whether to fund the 
program itself— a move that was widely expected to happen 
this vear until a budget shortfall forced Mayor William 
Donald Schaeter to order large budget cuts. • 

The program that faces the 80\ with a nev^statt and a 
new source of fund.s is one that seems to do a great many 
things right, despite a small staff and low salaries The staff 
otters the usual over-the-phone (and some in-person) coun- 
seling and referral services to its clients The location in the 
Waxter Center, generally cited as a model multipurpose 
senior center, makes MCtim retefrals to other social service 
agencies quick and relative!) free of stress 

The* program also otters an'esc'ort service for victims. 
Stall lawyer Peter Dwyer provides tree legal counseling for 
victims, accompanies them to court, and helps them tile tor 
the state victim compensation program In tact, the pro- 
gram gave the state Criminal Injuries C ompensation Board 
many of. its first cases in 19 7 8 To date, the program has 
helped 19 victims receive nearly £30. (MX) in compensation 
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Staff /aVe long since developed a close working rela- 
tionship with Jhe police* and that undoubtedly ripped in the 
campaign for the new referral- system* Instead* of reaching 
victims three to six weeks after the incident, a time when 
victims are frequently impervious eveTito the best counsel- 
ing, the new system will allow tor contact two days after the 
crime. > 

Police officers will now be required to tell victims 60 
and over about the program and will fill out a short referral 
form, a copy of which gets to the vicjim assistance program 
staff within two days of the incident. LaChance said. 

Cooperating with the police also means giving crime 
prevention lectures at the monthly police-community rela- 
tions council meetings— an opportunity to reach thousands 
of elderly persons with crime prevention materials. 

It is the small things done well, though, that make the 
program interesting to watch. Like the way LaChance im- 
presses on seniors the concept of police officers as friends in 
the community who should be called on in quiet times, not 
just in emergencies. Or the way counselor Joan Biegeleisen 
will let an elderly .client describe every minute detail of her 
assault when a sidrnmary would do. and then \cf acknowl- 
edge the woman's need to r^e touched by holding her hand 
for reassurance. « 

One # small feature of the program deserves special 
note. Occasionally the/0r^r^rnlraljs up former victims and 
invites them to attend a special folloK-up crime prevention 
session at the Waxter Center. At* the ofJening of the session . 
LaChance tells the asjppbled clients of^the common bond 
they share: they have all been victims. The emotions felt by 
the participants are evident in the looks they exchange when 
this bit of information sinks in. "They suddenly realize 




Counselor Juan BiegeleisVn listens us a victim tel/s her story 
at a recent crime prevention refresher course 

they're not alone." LaChar/ce says. "Some of the guilt they 
feel can be dispelled by realizing that other people just like 
them have also been victims/' Usually the crime prevention 
tips that are offered in these sessions are woven into the 
issue^that is still on the participants' minds— their victims 
zation. 

q • One resent. session helps to explain why, Although it 
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had been several months aner the incident for the dozen 
participants (and in one case / vr / was five years), most were 
still ventilating their anger, f^ar. guilt, and frustration over 
their victimizations. Many/nad been brutalfzed during the 
crime, thrown to the ground tor a tew dollars, and some 
threatened with a gun or knife. 

Their anxious questions, asked more in hope of a reas- 
suring response than tor a definitive answer, reveal much 
about the elderly victim. Why didn't they find who did this 
to me 9 Why can t the police arrest someone without a war- 
rant? I 'm ajraid to call the police, won t they get mad at me 
ij I call them when I'm ajraid and they come and nothing's 
wrong 9 * 

"I didn't feel anything," one woman said. She had 
been roughed up by a pursesnatcher while waiting * or a DUS - 
"I got home and all of a sudden I hurt so bad I couldn't get 
up the stairs." 

The hurt didn't stop in her legs She had told this story 
to program staff before, shortly after the incident. Months' 
later, she couldn't recall ever having told it to anyone. 

"When something like that happens, your whole body 
feels it." she said anxiously. "6ut u vou should get over it. It 
shouldn't still bother you so long ajterw ards." 

The 12 victims spoke openly with eacft ather about the 
ways they had been victimized— the "rat inspector" who 
stole the rent mon^y. the young thug who lulled his victim 
through casual conversation before sneaking up on her; the 
truest in the bank who marks his victims with chalk for his 
confederate to pick up outside. 

The program also shows itsjTjg&le in its willingness to 
take chances A peer counseling program, which should be 
in operation by now. is run without an additional dollar in 
the budget or an additional staff member. It was developed 
by a*graduate student from Western College who picked up 
class credits. 

"We knew that we could better serve our victims by 
getting more counselors, but there just isn't the money or 
staff to handle it." LaChance said. "We've always fried to 
keep this program small Jo better its chance of surviving* 
when large, heavily-funded programs tail This corps of 
volunteers will be invaluable in meeting the victims' needs." 

The 10 volunteers will work out of their homes. 
LaChance said. All will be seniors themselves, trained by 
the program staff and available daily to contact elderly peo; 
pie in their neighborhoods who have been victimized. 

Unlike similar programs elsewhere, the Baltimore 
volunteers will not be paid a stipend or even car tare — there 
simply isn't any money iri the $68,000 budget to do so. The 
new volunteers will do ev^ryihing paid stall have been doing 
except for authorizing emergency tundsTor food and other 
necessities after a victimization. 

But the success of the volunteer program and the new 
referral service will depend in large part on the ability of the 
staff to supervise the two new functions. And w ith the possi- 
bility of operating with an entirely new staff, the Victim 
Assistance Program tor Older Baltimoreans has its work cut 



out in the months ahead. 
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LESSON: Communicating with Groups: Crime Prevention Education, Part 1 



TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter LL_ in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: . * < 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Explain "the importance of using a systematic process to plan a 

1 crime prevention educational session for seniors. • 
2\ [ Describe the % te P s ln the planning process. 
3^ Present the*tools for writing specific instructional objectives. 

4. ' Give reasons for evaluating a training session. 

5. List the four types of evaluation. 

6. Develop, with the participants, a list of questions to be included 
in each of the types of evaluations. 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

1. Identify the steps in preparing for v , conducting, and evaluating a 
% crime prevention training course for the elderly. 

2. Write training objectives which are specific, measurable, and 
reasonable on several crime prevention .topics. 

3. * List the four main reasons for evaluating crime prevention training. 

4. Develop a list of questions to be included in ^ach of the three 
types of training evaluations. 



METHOD: 

- Small group -exercise* 

- ' Brainstorming. 



TRAINING AIDS: 

- Flipchart easel, newsprint, markers, masking tape. 



MATERIALS: 

- Handouts: 1. Goal: To develop a crime prevention training for the 

r * elderly; 

& 2. Hypothetical on Setting Training Objectives. - 

COMMENTS: The topic of Communicating with Groups: Crime Prevention 
Education (Chapter 13 in the handbook) has beenMivided into three 
lessons. This lesson .covers planning and evaluating crime prevention 
education. Lesson 17 covers training techniques and conducting the 
training. Lesson 18 gives students the chance to develop a hypothetical 
training session. 

•y& us 
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LESSON OUTLINE 



INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 



(10 min.) Based on the/knowledge you've gbined 
in this course, you may have the opportunity to 
educate groups of eldejrly persons on theV, topic of 
crime prevention. 
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Traditionally, crime prevention educatio 
senior citizens has been restricted to o 
$i on, often led by a police officer, in 
short lecture is gitan and a film is sh'o 
spite of the fact that these programs ft 
the officer's knowledge and dedication, to the 
cause of qrime prevention, there are several 
problems with tftis approach: 

- There is too much information crammed into 
one session for participants to be able to 
digest it all ; 

- There is no way -to tell if the participants 
learned anything; 

- It is not possible to learn if the session 
will change participants' behavior; 

The approach can imply that participants are 
seriously vulnerable to crime without a chance 
to explore that question, and without offering 
help to change habits' and homes. Thus, fear 
levels might be raised, rather than lowered. 

'This lesson will ^explore an alternative approach ' 
to crime prevention education. It will focus on^ 
how to use a systematic planning process to pre- 
pare for crime prevention education sessions. - 
This approach includes the following highlights: 

- Time is spent prior to the training in analyz- 
ing the local crime rate 'and needs of the par- 
ticular .participants; 

► *« 

- Training objectives are written for a session 
or sessions whidh are tailored to .the findings 

frop the needs assessment; 

» 

- Based on these 'objectives, a plan for evaluat- 
ing the session is developed; 

- Participatory training techniques are used to 
maximize the participant^ 1 learning and 
retention. 
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(15 min.) Please look at tne handout which I \am 
distributing. This is a flowchart depicting the 
process for developing a crime prevention training 
'Proqram for senior citizens v . I will briefly ex- 
plain each step now, and we will-discuss them 
later in greater detail. 

Steps on" the flowchart are: 

• Assess part^i pants' needs. 

First assess the crime problems of the community 
and of the particular' participants of your ses- 
sion to make your subject-matter and training 
techniques as relevant as ^possible. 



• Set goals. 

This dqfines your overlll 
ing goals are examples: 



direction. *The follow- 



Jt 



1. To provjde an elementary knowledge of 
typical crimes and frauds to which the 
elderly are subjected. 

2. /vJo change not-very-prudent habits and 

f actions to precautious behavior so that 
personal security will be increased. 



3. To bui^d self-confidence and an awareness 
of one s environment so that citizens 
feel an increased sense of control over 
the dangers M their daily lives. 

4. To provide reassurance and reduce feel- 4 
ings of isolation by connecting seniors 
to the network of resources avail aljle 
to> them. 



• Select content:* , 

To select the subjects you will cover in your 
session, base your choice on the results of your 
assessment .of the crime problems' of the community 
and of the participants. 

• 4/rite objectives. 

There are several reasons for setting specific^ 
instructional objectives, which you identify at 
the beginning of' the session: 



Distribute Handout #1 : 
"Goal : To Develop a 
Crime Prevention 
Training for the Elderly." 
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1. Both you and the participants will be 
Cl.ear at the outset of the session about 
what yot* intend* to -accomplish. . 

_y will be able to evaluate the session 
lecause the objectives give you a way 
0 measure success. \ ^ 

e 

3. Participants will be able to assess 
1 - 0 theif own progress. 

« 

Examples of such measurable objectives- are: 

-"At the end of this session, participants will be 
able V . . ||y 

1. To list tfje adyantages and disadvantages 
of reporting crime to the polite; 

2. to call <the police emergency phone 
.number; 0 - 



3. To list steps to take before leaving 
home Jor several days*. 



ilhc 



• Select appropriate training methods. 

In order to accomplish your instructional objec- 
tives, you will want to select appropriate meth- 
ods to use in your session, -such as^ films, role 
' plavs, or demonstrations J . ~. 

## Develop training plap and conduct; training. 



We will bteyl is cursing tips for pi 
conducting^he training in other 1 



~t. Evaluate training, 




and 



-^s I s^idi after you concflff^cHme prevention 
^raifnng sessions, you* shouTa artempbvto assess 



V J « ' t I I I I «J — w — — . — . . — , ^ _ — — , ■ » 

thei> effectiveness,' using some form of 



evaluation. 



/ . 
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(5 min.) Has. Anyone ever given or attended a 
crime prevention Session for senior citizens? 
If you -have, <fo you remember what kvird of objec 
tives weVe used by the person cloihg the training? 
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What dp you trfink are the objectives of crime, 
prevention training? j 
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(5 min.) What are the difficulties with the 
traditional crime prevention objectives of re- 
duced fear *2md reduced crime? 



Fear is not easily defined. Decreases in fear 
can l t be- measured without sophisticated data 
collection techniques Reduction of fear cannot 
be adequately rfieasured on a short-term basis. 

It is difficult to use "reduction of crime" as 
an objective, since reported crime data categor- , 
-iz^dlty victims '^ages^are often not available 
from the police. Crime statistics don't include 
unreported crime--and many people^seniors' in- 
cluded, do not report crimes. B Victimization data 
can't be tied directly to crime prevention educa- 
tion sessiqns because there are so many other 
factprs which contribute to crime reduction. 

(5 min^J Let's review 9 the elements of good crime 
prevention training objectives. 



The basic elenr 
are: 



f good training objectives 



Write their answers on a 
flipchart. and tape the 
list onto the wall . * 

Answers you may receive 
are: 

- To teach seniors the 
most important crime 
prevention tips; 

• To telp seniors under- 
stand critae prevention 
techniques ; 

- To reduce crime against 
seniors; 

- To reduce fear amorf^ 
seniors. ' 



If you do not get suffix 
cient replies, explain to 
the class. N ~ 



List the key words from* 
each on the flipchart 
as you merrtion them. 
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1. The kind of behavior which is included 
to demonstrate that learning has occur- 
red is observable ^ 

2, The acceptable level of performance for 
the behavior to.be measured is stated 
precisely . 

3- In some cases, i ns tra ctor s al&o list the 
conditions under which th,e trainee's 
behavior will be assessed, e.g. whether 
they will be observed in the classroom, 
or elsewhere, whether they can use books 
to take tests, etc. 



(lO.min . )' I am. distributing a 
hypothetical. Let's read #_ 
a trainer's plans for a_§eftior 
prevention session. 



handout with three 

. It includes 

citizen crime 



Please break into small groups of 4 or *5 and 
appoint a recorder for each group. Discuss the 
hypothetical, and write two or more good training 
objectives for the session. 



(10<min.) I'd like each recorder to report on 
the objectives his or her group developed. After 
each recorder finishes, will the other groups 
please comment on the objectives justread?' 

(10 min.) Now, we will turn* to the subject of 
evaluation. By setting specific training objec- 
tives, as we have'done, the task, of evaluation 
becomes much easier. 

Let's first review the four main reasons for 

evaluation. They are: 

«, ' » 

1. To determine if participants achieved 
the immediate training objectives; 



153' 



Distribute the" Handout w #2, 
the hypothetical. 
Select one of them /or 
use in. this session, 
depending upon partici- 
pants 1 inte^eslt in the 
three topics*. 



> 



Circulate around the room 
to see^that the partvc^ 
pants remain on target. 

Remind the participants 
when 5 minutes remain. 
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2. To assess immediate 



iciparit reaction; 



3. To assess trai nonperformance; 

4. To assess the impact of the training on 
participants' behavior.^ " 

Can you think of examples of ways that these four 
pu r p o ses can b e me t. - - — — ; — 



\ 



(5 min.) Take a minute to switch roles with me 
in your minds.' "Pretend you are giving this entire 
course. You have been asTfed to develop' evaluation 
Questionnaires for this course that assess parti c- 
pants' immediate 'reactions to the course, ybur 
own performance, and changes in participants' 
behavior resulting from the course. By the way, 
achievement of immediate learning objectives can 
be measured simply ly comparing the 4 objectives . 
to trainees ' performance. Take a few minutes to 
think about how you would go about this 
evaluation. 

•(15 min.) Now let's "discuss the questions to be 
included in any questionnaire gjwen to partici- 
pants. * 



154 



Answers, you receive should 
TtteTtidei- 



Questionnaires distributed 
at the end of the'training 

Comparison of trainee per- 
formance at conclusion 
with training objectives; 

Self-assessmen^ques- 
tionnaire trafner answers 
him-/hers^lf;^ 

Use of participant- 
observers to assess 
training and/or trainee 
performance; \ . 

Tests given before ^nd 
after the session* 

Post-traini**} follow-up 
Questionnaires.- , 



Write each* of the headings 
below on a separate piece 
of newsprint. Write ques- 
tions under each heading 
•as they are suggested. 
If participants are 
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hesitant, elicit responses 
with leading questions. 

Answers you should receive 
include: 

Immediate Participant 
Reaction 

- Did the instructor talk 
loudly enough? 

- Was the session too long? 
Too sfcort? 

- Were^you able to 
participate? 

- Would you recommend the 
class to a colleague? 

Instructor Performance 

, - Was the participation 
adequate? Did the number 
of people participating 
stay constant as the ses- 
sion progressed^ A 

-^Did you stick to your 
schedule? Were schedule 
changes helpful or 
harmful? 

* 

- What went better or worse 
than expected? 

- Were your training tech- v 
niques interesting? ' 

- Were you confident? 

- Did you know the material? 

Impact Change in 
Participants' Behavior 

- Do the participants 
remember key points of 

' of the course? 
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Now that you know how to go about planning a 
crime prevention training session, and have some 
ideas for evaluating its* effect, we will move on 
to the subject of conducting a session. That will 
be the topic or our next lesson. 



- Have they used any of the 
materials in the course? 

- Have they acted on any of 
the course's recommenda- 
tions? 

- Have they changed any 
habits? 
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STEPS: 



ASSESS 
PARTICIPANTS' 
NEEDS 



I 



V 

SET ODALS 



Lesson No. 16 
Handout #1 



GOAL: 

To develop a crime 
prevention training 
for the elderly 



ERIC 



SELECT 
CONTENT 



WRITE 
OBJECTIVES 



SELECT 
APPROPRIATE 
TRAINING 
METHODS 



DEVELOP 
TRAINING 
PLAN 



CONDUCT 
TRAINING 



EVALUATE 
TRAINING 
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HYPOTHETICALS FOR MODULE #16: SETTING TRAINING OBJECTIVES 



1. A trainer wants to teach seniors about property protection . 
This topic can Include: (1) ways of making property in your house more 
secure when you arcnot at home, (2) the approaches taken by burglars to 
gain unforced entry into homes, (3) the protective services available to 
seniors from police or other programs, (4) what; they should do if they 
arrive home. to find their house has been burglarized, and (5) what to do 
whin going on a vacation. The trainer is« unsure about which topics to 
cover. He can only cover three ftf these five topics. He wants to be sure 
that the senior's in attendance will learn something they can u|e. 



2. A trainer wants to hold a crime prevention education session for 
seniors on " protecting yourself on the street ." Topics he could cover 
include: (li) technique's for avoiding muggings, (2) safety tips- for seniors 
riding. buse?, (3) sdTety tips for seniors going shopping, (4) direct deposit 
of checks into the. bank, and (5) techniques for cop-ing with pursesnatchmgs. 
He can only cover three of these topics, and wants to cover those for 
which training objectives can be written most easily. 



3 A trainer wants to hold a crime prevention session for seniors 
and has"lo cover consumer fraud and con games in one session. However, he 
is confused by the number of potential topics. These include: (1) ways to 
report consumer fraud or con games, (2) typical con'games, .(3) techniques 
to avoid* con games, (4) sales frauds to be wary of, (5) ways to detect 
fraudulent salespersons, and (6) fraudulent practices in the sale of healtn 
insurance. The trainer only has time to cover four of these topics. He 
has to write training -objectives for these topics. V 
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LESSON: Communicating with Groups: Crime Prevention Education, Part 2 

TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter jj in the handbook. 

• OBJECTIVES: , 

In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Introduce participants to the importance of Rising participatory 
techniques in teaching crime prevention to the elderly. 

2. Present a variety of training techniques, defining each and leading 

a discussion on their relative values. 

3. Discuss tips for conducting a training for the elderly. 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

i 

1. Identify five types of training techniques, including some strengths 
.and limitations of each. 

2. Name three criteria one should use in selecting- training techniques 
for specific training sessions. 

3. list three ways* learning can be increased in a training session or 
sessions. 

■— — - 4\ Identify 10 practical 'factors to be considered when conducting a 
crime prevention training for seniors. 

METHOD: 



TRAINING AIDS: 

- Flipchart, newsprint, markers-, masking tape. 

- Overhead projector and screen, 

- Transparency: "The Cone of Experience." 



MATERIALS: 

- Handout: —Tips fpr Conducting Training. 



COMMENTS: The topic of Communicating with Groups: Crime Prevention 
Education (Chapter 13 in the handbook) has been divided into three 
% Tms lesson tovers training techniques and conducting the 

Lesson 16 covers planning and evaluating the training, 
gives students the chance to develop a .hypothetical training 



lessons, 
training. 
Lesson 18 
session. 
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(10 min.) When choosing £he training techniques 
to use in a session, one should consider the 
strengths and weaknesses of each one. I'll show 
you now a transparency which illustrates how 
various techniques are related to the amount of' 
information which is retained. This "Cone of 
Experience 11 graphically shows that, according to 
rpsgarrh, people Iparn hpst whpn they actively- 
participate in the learning process. Let's 
look at the cone, starting from the. top, and 
discuss the various learning activities. 



(10 min.) During the course of these classes, 
you've been exposed to a number of different 
training techniques. Let's name the different 
.techniques you experienced, as well |s others 
that you know about. 



(20 min.) Let's discuss each of the techniques 

listed. I'd like you to give me a description 

of each, and your thoughts about their strengths 

and weaknesses. We'll take each techniques 
separately. 



ICQ 



Show the tragsparency "The 
Cone of Experiejjcp" and go 
over the information on it. 



Write answ_ers on the flip 
chart. They will include:- 
-Presentation by teacher or 
guest speaker 
-Demonstration 
-Film 

-Role play 

-Small group exercise 
-Case study 
-Handouts 

-Series of classes 
-Combination or techniques ' 
-Brainstorming 



Here is a summary 
strengths (+) and 
nesses (-); 



of their 
weak-' 



Lecture 
before a 
speech. - 
+ 
+ 



= a person 
group and 



stands 
gives a 



It is easy to prepare. 
Few variables will affect 
its "del ivery; 

People generally remember 
little. of what is said, 
especially after the ■ 
first 10 or 15 minutes. 



Film/Slides = still or - 
moving pictures with 
narration. 

+ The combination of verbal 
arxi visual irVput can 
grefctly increase retention. 

+ A good number on this 
topic are Available, some 
of which are very suitable 
for elders, 
(continued) 
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Films/Si ides (continued) 

- Films or slides may not 
be available/ 

- Resources (rental money 
or projection equipment) 
may not be available. 

- Audience is mostly pas- 
sive, ji^J>Mii£i£^ 



in training, 

Role Play = simulation of 
real life situation. The 
participants act out the 
characters who are involved, 
imitating their attitudes 
'and behavior. 
+ Provides a context for 
participants to express 
themselyes. Tt is often 
less threatening to 
speak through another 
character than to speak 
for oneself. 
+ Sensitizes the players to 
a variety of different 
attitudes/3nd motivations. 
By playing a charactfcQ 
with a different view-X 
point from one's own, a 
person can develop an 
• understanding of others. 
+ Gives the participants 
an opportunity to prac-, 
tice techniques in a 
close-to-real -1 ife situ-' 
ation, which should facil- 
itate* using the techniques 
in the real world. 

- Requires energy and skill 
on the part of the 
instructor. 

- Requires a large enough 
room to allow partici- 
pants to break into 
groups with minimal 
distraction. 

Presentation by guest 
speaker = lecture by an 
outsider, someone with 
special expertise, exper- 
ience or renown. 
+ Change of actors holds 

participants 1 attention 

for a while. 
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(10 min.) Based on these pros and cons, then, 'what 
fare some criteria one should use to select train- 
' in techniques for a specific session to be held? 



ERLC 



(10 min.) If one of our most important goals is 
to -have senior citizens remember and use^ the^ in- 
formation they get tn class fc what are some. ways-- 
in addition to" using • partic^atory techniques-- 
that we can feel more sure that will happen? 



1G2 



Guest Speaker (continued) 
+ Presents information 

from an authority. 
+ Validates 'information 
presented in class, and 
from reading. * 

- Shaker may not stay on 
target, straying from 
the subject matter or 
talking overtime. 

- Trainer loses control 
of a segment of the 
course. 

Small Group Exercise = 
breaking* a large group up 
into groups of 3 to 9 to 
accomplish a specific task. 
+ Gives more people an 
opportunity to^speak. 
+ May encourage shy people 

to participate. * 
+ Sense of competition be- 
tween groups may result 
in superior products. 

- Requires a room where 
chairs and tables &an 
be rearranged, or 'the 
availability of several 
rooms . 

- Decentralized authority ^ 
can lead to task going 

in an unintended direction, 



Suggested responses: 
-Physical training space 

■ (arrangement and size); 
-Size of group; 
-Time frames; ^ 
-Variety (not^three films 

in -a row; 

-Background of participants 
(education, homogeneity*, 
interests) ; 
-Resources available. 



Suggested responses t 
- Handouts , for reference 

after class; \ 
- Key words io help rane/nber 
♦important points; for 

example' (continued) 



. A 
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(30 min.) Regardless of the content of the train- 
ing or the techniques selected, certain practical 
factors must be considered when conducting a 
training for oU|r persons. x A supportive learn- 
ing environmen^^nhances motivation and informa- 
tion retention. 

I'll list five factors to be considered when 
planning a training on the flip chart. 



I'd like you to give examples of specif ics "under 
each of these factors which need to be kept in 
mind when you are planning education sessions 
for senior citfzens. 



tne word "SAFE" cap be used 
as an acronym as follows: 

*S=Secure one's environment; 
A=Avoid places you know are 

dangerous; 
F=Flee from danger; 
E=Engage the attacker if 

all else fails. * 

- Homework assignment, to 
take lessons home; . 

- Series of sessions, to 
review and reinforce pre- 
vious sessions, to test 
new behavior at home, and 
to be able to raise ques- 
tions about problems that 
arise. 




Write each factor on^th^ 
top of a separate sheet of 
newsprint and tape them to 
the wall : 
-Interference 
-Lighting 
-Temperature 
-Physical Problems 
-Review of Training 
Materials. 

As specific tips are made, 
write them under the approp- 
riate category. Answers 
/$yu will receive 5 are listed 
on Handout 1M "Tips for 
Conducting Trainings." 



tL 



At Jthe end of the class, 
distribute the handout. 
Mention any tips which 
have not already been 
covered in the discussion. 
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INVOLVING THE LEARNER 



Extensive controlled research has shown that people learn most when they 
activelyparticipate in the learning process. Edgar Dale's "Cone of 
Experience," below, shows the relative Effectiveness of various learning- 
activities. # V 

Qone of Experience 



People Generally Remember: 



IS 



10% of what* they read 
20% of what they hear 




Learner Activity: 



Verbal Receiving 



30%' of what they see /Watch still picture 



50% of what they 
hear and see 



Watcff movi ng picture 



View exhibit 



Watch demonstration 



Visual Receiving 



70% of what they 
say and wri te 



90% of what 
they say_ as 
they perform 
a task 




Do a workshop exercise 



Role-play a situation 



Simulate a real experience 



Go through the real experience 



Hearing, Saying, 
— V Seei ng , Doing 



(Adapted f\m materials produced by Dr. Katherine Tift for the National 
Drug Abuse Training- Center. For' further information on Dale's "Cone of 
Experience," see Wiman, Raymond V., Educational Media , Columbus, OH: 
Charles Merrill Co., 1969.) 
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TIPS FOR CONDUCTING TRAININGS ■ 




t - * 
Interference 

1. Distractions and noise should be minimized as much * 
as possible. r , 

2. * An appropriate time for a training should be planned 
* in adyance. If it is scheduled too close to another^ 

activity, many people may get restless and anxious 
for the training to conclude,,. f ^ r . 

3. Isolation often creates la need for ' attention; A number * 
4 of "senior ^itizens sometimes make the bQ£t of diminish-' 

ing opportunities to speak, end that can impede the group' 
process. It is helpful to include a quesj£ion-and- \ • 

answer session at the fend , and if earlier sections of 
the presentation are getting- bogged doton, gently in- • 
terrupt and ask if thq^ discussibn can be taken up 
again later. By waiting the subject on a blackboard' 
2 Y or " easel, 'the presenter lends dignity to %he perso^n he * 

has interrupted/-iynd offers an implied promise that the 
person's interests won't be forgotten. 

Lighting, - \ j • * , 

11 % All programs should be conducted in a wpll-lit room. 
2. Any lincontrolled natural lights such as sunlight * 
shining through a ;big window, can create gl^re 
problems^ for sen,iprs. * * M 

* ' > 3. When giving a training in' conditions of artificial 

lighting, older persons will need more.light than 
younger persons for comfortable vision. t 
~' < 4. If showing a film or/^slides, make thte room as dark as 
possible. This will help seniors 1 viteual perceptions 
\ § . * . ' . / \ 

Temperature 4 - 

1. Older adults find it difficult to Adjust to temperature 
changes/ fool or fluctuating room temperatures are * 
- , * " the most uncomf ortable. • | 

" 2. Senior citizens are generally comfortable in temperatures 

- • ' , that may be considered too wa^nv by younger groups*. 

physical Problems , * 

f . * .1. The' success of a training session depends on attendanc^. 

The site should be convenient both in- terms of trans- w 
porta x tion and acctess to the\room where the trailing * will 
\ ; take place. Sites Should be avoided' if they woyld require 

seniors to clifttb many steps or do arlot.of walking. n 
*2. Older adults may" experience extreme discomfort if .they 
^ ''are forced tto sit for an extended period qf tifne. , Pro- 
vide rest breaks about every 20 or 30 minutes 50 &\£Yj 
can, stretch or ustf the'r^st Yoom. 

ERIC ' ' . ' • 165 
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3. Student-type chairs can be un^pmfortable; 
ta&les andcomfortable chairs are more conducive 

« to older persons' learning.* 

4. , Physical tasks will take longer than when working 
i * \wtth' yfl|inger groups. When chirrs are to be turned 

• *^ * .arourw^q 1 watch a film or moved to form small groups, 

a* ' . . 'for example/ it may take a few minutes for^everyone 
• to get settled. 

Review of Training Materials: 
Films, Hand-outs; Props , etc. 

4. Many olde'r persons have difficulty seeing details, 
* Thus, it's always a good idea to orally review * 

visual fhaterial. - ,> 

2. ^view all films. V^cal quality should below- ' m 
pitched, slow, and sufficiently loud. Films 
> should not/h£ longer than -abotrt 20 minutes' to avoid . 

stretching attention spans. Actors and props i^st be 
wBL .clear to everyone, including those in the back of 

~^he robm. / a 

3 # . Handouts can be helpful in letting participants 

remember what they' v^tfearned. However, they should 
* be factual, N cpnci£e and brief. Ideally, tfrey should 
be readable intone' sitting. Type size, type style, 
and spacing should all be selected to promote , read- 
I / ability. ColorsJshould provide a strong contrast 

' without' being tod^harsh .on' the v eyes . 
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LESSON: Developing a Training Program for 'the Elderly, * * 
.* j 

TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter ' 13 . in the Handbook. 

• OBJECTIVES: 

. In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

* 1. Divide the class into small groups to develop a training plan 
based on a typothetical situatiort. 

2. * Lead a 'review and critique of the plans developed by the groups. 

3. - Use 1 the plans as a means to evaluate the impact of lessons 16, 

17. and Ifh ; 

As^gn as homework for the next class the preparation of a five-minute 
summary of feach of the '18 lessons in the % course (one lesson per 
4 ../--student.) 

V 

At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

1 A f 

1. Develop £ crime'.prevention training plart for a group -of elderly 

citizens. ' ' * f 



METHOD? m v • 

* i^rSmB]} group exercisje. 



TRAINING AIDS: 



Transparency: "Go&l : To develop a crime prevention training* for ♦ 
the elderly*" * 

Overhead projector and screen. ' v 



MATERIALS: 
4 

- ^Handouts: 1.— Crime Prevention' for East Side Seniors;" * 
2. --Blank form^for planning a training session;- 
« • 3. --Sample fanrr (f i Tied 'in) fcr planning a training 

c - SeSSiqq/ •« . 

COMMENTS: Having .covered tm ^step sgto planning, conducting and evaluating 
a training session inhessons 16 ^Td *17, this lesson, will apply those 
guidelines to develop a hypothetical training session. These plans 
can be used as one means of evaluating tJhe results ,of lessons 16, 
\7; and AS. . f ' 
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LESSON OUTLINE 



INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 



ERIC 



(15 min.) I'd like to introduce this exercise 
by briefly reviewing the process for preparing 
a training plan. 



Today you will be working fn groups of 5 to de- 
sign a training plan, given a hypothetical 
situation. • Please form groups of 5. 



Each group, please select a recorder to take 
notes. 

Please read the hypothetical, entitled "Crime 
Prevention for East Side Seniors" silently. 

Your instructions are to go through each step 
in* the Rlanning process, and assess participants' 
needs, select content, set objectives and 
select -training techniques. The product you will 
come" up with is a lesson plan. Majce sure that 
the lesson plans: 



and 

elderly 



--Consider the psychological , physica a 
environmental characteristics of the 
and the community; y y/ \ — * 

--Use a variety of training trchn^tfes; ) 

-rlnclude objectives and plans evaluation. 

I hbve given the recorders & each table ^ few- 
copies of* a form for writing the lesson plans. 
Here is a copy of a sample form filled in so * 
that you> can see how to complete the forms when 
you design your plans. I will read it aloud as 
yol look at it. , 



(45 min.) Take 'about 45 minutes to design 
your plans. 



Show the transparency and 
^briefly review the steps 
~from lesson 016. 



Distribute Handout* #1,. 
"Crime Prevention, for 
East Side Seniors," and 
giv,e about 5 copies of 
Handout #2, the blank 
form for Writing up the 
workshop plans to each 
recorder. 



1C3 



Give each participant a 
copy of jando.ut #3, the 
sample o\the form for 
planning, filled in as 
an example. 

Stop occasionally at each 
group to determine if they 
need assistance. 



0 
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3 r age INO. j 


LESSON OUTLINE 


INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 


(25 min.) Will the recorder -from each small 
group decrilje the plans your group developed for 
the entire class? 


After each presentation, 
hav£ the entire group 
discuss each plan. 


• 


Col-lect the forms Vrom 
the groups so that: you 
can use them to evaluate 
the impact of the three 
lessons. , 


(5 min.) Homework assignment for the next lesson 


Each student is assigned 
,otfe lesson to report to' • 
the class for review 
during the next class. 


* 


Instructions for the 
homework assignment are 
irt Lesson #19, page 2. 


* 

* 


• 


• 

♦ 

* - 


V 

\ 


* 

« 

t 


« 






* ' f 
V 

• «. 

ft. 

1 
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Transparency 

STEPS: 



ERIC 



ASSESS 
PARTICIPANTS* 
NEEDS 



SET GOALS 



SELECT 
CONTENT 



WRITE 
OBJECTIVES 



SELECT 
APPROPRIATE 
TRAINING 
METHODS 



DEVELOP 
TRAINING 
PLAN 



GOAL: 

To develop a crime 
prevention trairyng 
for the elderly 



) 



/ 



' CONDUCT 
TRAINING 
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EVALUATE 
TRAINING 



Lesson No. 



Handout #1 

CRIME PREVENTION FOR EAST SIDE SENIORS 

The East Side Recreation Center has a Senior Citizen Club 
which meets twice a week for^o-hour sessions. One of their 
members, Mrs. Phillips, is in the hospital, having been beaten 
up on her way home from the grocery store last week. Mrs. 
Phillips has a broken hip, and is expected to be in the hospital s 
at least^four more we#ks. 

: J + j> 

The-other 50-some membfers of the club cannot believe ^hat 
this happened to this sweet woman who was kind to everyone she 
met. They are afraid to go out; only half of the usual number 
came to the last meeting of the club. The leader of the club 
has requested that you spteak to the group about, crime prevention. 
She has not opened the subject up for general discussion because 
she doesn't want to alarm the people any more. The fact is, 
however, that, this is the third such incident she has heard about 
in as many weeks' 



Most of the elflferly people in the club live alone in 
rented apartments in a one-mile-squane area. The majority are 
women, who live primarily tfn Social Security. The theft of 
these checks from their apartment mailboxes is common. \ 



there is a bus which picks up the cliib members at their 
buiTdings and takes them to the club meetings. For trips to 
the store, banks, doctors, church, etc. the seniors mostly 
rely on public transporfction. The nearest bus stop is two 
blocks away, and involves crossing a busy four-lane highway. 



The police say that the biggest problem of the elderly 
living in this area is con games, the latest being the bank 
examiner swindle. About five cases were reported, and an 
unknown number not reported, because of- embarrassment, mainly, 
they project. 

The room used for the club meetings is an old classroom, 
with blackboards. There are 10 round tables with five chairs' 
At each. The arrangement is flexible. 



s 

V 
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Activity 
Step 


Activity 
Objective 


Time 


Materials 
Needed 


Script (Trainer f s instructions in 
brackets) ' 


j 










4 




i 




« 




% 


** / 








•« 

* 

• 






• 

) 

* * 
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O 

♦ 


» 




y 
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SAMPLE 



WORKSHOP GOAL: 



Activity 
Step 



To change not-very-prudent habits and behavior so that personal 
security on the street will be increased v 



Activity 
Objective 



Time 



Materials 

Needed 



Script (Trainer 1 s ins tructions in brackets) 



1. FUm 



To be able to 
observe and 
remember some 
crime pre- 
vention tips 
used by others 



2. Discussion To be able to 



30 min; 



15 min, 



I name 4 pre- 
- cauti6ns to 
! take on the 
; street 



3. Roleplay 


To bef able to^ 




identify 




jcr iminal 




opportunities 




for muggers 




\ 


^ 




4. Summary 


To be able to 


\ 


take these 




Wessons home 
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20 min 



10^ min, 



"Walk without. 
Fear" film 
16 mm pro- 
jector 
Screen 



markers 

OR 

Blackboard^ 
and chalk 



The film you are about to see shows ways 
that w$ can prevent crime on^the street. 
As you watch it, try to remember some of 
the tips^you see so that we can discuss 
them after the film is* over. 

Show the film 



Flipchart ancl What were- some of the crime prevention 




tips that you saw 'in the film? As you 
fnention them, I'll- list them on the board, 



Will a volunteer please come up here? And 
bring whatever things you brought with you 
to class; in other words, come up here the 
same way you came to class, wi^th your coat, 
etc . 

Now, please walk around the room just 
as if you were walking to class. 



"■""The* - rest~ofT the "class pretend that 
you* are muggers looking for a target. Look 
at this person through the eyes of a mugger, 
What about this person would be attractive 
to a potential mugger? \ 

Can we have another volunteer? 

When you're at home, make a list of the 
precautions against crime that you take 
before you go out on the street. What 
else can* you do? 

175 



Lesson No. 19 
Page No. _I 

LESSON: Review of Effective Responses to the Crime Problem of Older 

Americans • 

TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter sJU13 in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: 

InShis session, INSTRUCTOR should: 

1. Have one student give a five-minute review of each lesson in the 
course. * 

2. Briefly describe the final examination, v/hich will be given at 
the next class. 

/ 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 

1. Summarize the important points in one lesson in the course. 

2. Prepare for the final examination. 



METHOD: > -\ 

- Presentations by students. 



TRAINING AIDS: 



ly^TERIALS: 



COMMENTS: 



J 
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LESSON OUTLINE 



INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 



9 
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Instructions for homework assignment to be given 




prior to this class: 




Lesson 1^ will consist of a review of this en- 
tire course. Using the handbook and your class 
notesv I'd like each of you to take a different 
lesson and prepare a brief review of it to 
present to the rest of the class next time. You 
.will have only five minutes. Use any techniques 
you desire, but remember that the whole point 
is to hg^p each other to study for the exam, 
which will be given during the class after the 
review ctess. 


If there are more partici- 
pants than lessons, ask tfie 
group if any of them would 
like to work together on 
the homework. If there are 
fewer people than lessons, 
ask the group if anyone would 
like to cover more than one 
lesson. 


(85 min.) Have each participant make his or her 
presentation. 




(5) Briefly review the format of the exam and 
answer any questions. 


1 

V 


■ 

* 

m 

* 


\ 


* 

• 

> 


* 




0 

i 
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Lesson No 



( Page No. ] 

LESSON: Examination *nd Evaluation \ 

TIME: 90 mi nutes This lesson corresponds with Chapter III? in the handbook. 

OBJECTIVES: y 
In this session, INSTRUCTOR should: " 

• 1. A<^nister the final examination. 



At the end of this session, PARTICIPANTS will be able to: 



METHOD: 

* 

TRAINING AIDS: * 



MATERIALS: 

Examinations, one of each of 5 pages. 

- Answer sheets, one of each of 6 pages. 

- Examination aoswers.. 

COMMENTS: To c^ade this exam: 

One point for true/ false : x 25 * 25 

Orfe point for multiple choice * x 15 - 15 
7 Two pojnts for fill-in-the-blanks: x 20 = 40 
Ten points for each short essay : x 2 *= , 20 

.Too 
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. Handout "l» 

. ' Page 1. pf 5 

- I,~ True-False 



F ^ANAMINATION 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



Approximately 1 Qlt of 15 persons in the U.S. Is 6.5 or older. \ 
)st elderly people live in small towns: > ^ 

The average income level of the/ elderly is approximately one-half that 
oAthe- youjigfiiLjujpulation. • ^ ~\' ' 

ThejoldeV population)^ n the U.S. is increasingly female dominant. N 
The in/omes of oldef (blacks and older whites are approximately equal. 
Olde^r female^ have ilrvcomes wjftch average two-thirds trta^of older male's 



* 7 
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7. One-fourth of tbe elderly are jjpor or near-poor. 

8. .The life expectancy of persons 65 and over has increased, 
r- r 

/ - * - ♦ 

9. More people are living, loader. 

10. Fifty percent of .thtf nonirkfftutionalized elderly have limited mobility. 

11. Owe out of four 'suicides, in the U.S.ois committed by an elderiy person., 

12. * Overall ^ there are nearl^/ive personal^ crimes against the nonelderly 

for e*ery one committed against an older pe^on. 

v 13. Not quite- two burglarie's arfe^committed .against younger householders 
• for ev^y one against/an elderly household. 

•* ' • 

14. The elderly are victimized injure often .than younger people because .they, 
tare weafer and slower. * 

15. The elderly are more fearful o.f crime than other age groups. t . 

'.The elderly tend to stay indoors if} the evenings because they are most 
frequently, victimized duHng the evening-.. »» • • '. - 

17. Most elderly people -fearful. of crime in their high-crime neighborhoods 
> inove to oper areas, g «r •' 

IB. ln*major. F citiesTthe criminal victimization rates against the elderly 
\ ari 2 to -10 times.. the rate against the elderly riatio/ially. • 

19. 'Elderly.* victims lose.on'.an average between 15 to 20, percent of their 
monthly incline. v 

*20. ' The most common crime against (ftder .*per*$ Bns is purse snatching. 

21.* Older blacks are generally less afraid of crime than older whites. 
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22. The most/ common reaction of older persons to their fear of crime is 



tTo mobilize themselves and others into action. 



23^ The victimization rate is higher against older men than against older 
women . • J r^ 



24! Violent crimes against senior citizens occiWmost often in public 
parks. . 

25. For information on fhe Direct Deposit program, .contact the Internal 
' Revenue Service. . 

II. MULTIPLE CHOICE 

1. Elderly victims are ^ ^ l]ke%to receive hospital care as younger 

victims. * 

^1 

# a. Three times as , r 

b. Twice as m r „ 

c. Not morje , } . 

d. / One-half as 

2. If an elderly woman is being followed to her apartment, she should not ; 

a. Scream 

b. Pass by her apartment 

c. Go in • fc ■ , . 

d. Go to a neighbor's* apartment ; 

3. By practicing crime prevention, a person wi-1-3 one's- chances o# 
beyig victimized. 

a. Eliminate . 
* b. Increase f ' g 

^ c. Decrease by 50 percent 
d. Reduce. 

* * *. 

4. When 'first interviewing an elderly victim, there are three important 

things to say. Wtych answer below is not right? ' 

V 0 

a. I'm^sor^y it happened. 

b. f . You should have known better. , 
/. c.' .I'm glad you're a^l right. j j 
1 d. You did nothina wrlnq. > 



d. You did* nothing wreng, 

5. The best device for securing a double-hung window is: 

/ 

p. A deadboltTlock ^ ^ 



b. A thumbturn lock 
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1>age 3 of 5 FINA L EXAMINATION 

c. A nail through the window frame. 

d. A storm window. 

,6. A Victim's "second injury" is one which is inflicted by>> 

a. The offender # 

b. A friend of the offender ^ 

c. A fciend of the victim 
• d. The victim. 

7. Which of the following is nert a measurable learning objective? ¥ 

• a. To be able*to understand the "second injury" 

b. To be able to describe the procedures for using Direct Deposit 

V c. To be able to identify local crime prevention resources 

d. To.be able to list four tips for securing one's-home. ^ 



Circle the letter next to the appropriate phase of crisis which is described 
by the quotes below: (Use the answer sheet.) 

8. "I wasn't careful enough because I had left the window open." 

a. .Phase 1 * ) 

b. Phase 2 * * ( 

c. Phase 3 / 
^. / Phase 4 

'9. "I can't control jny "anger ^ I have fantasies of running into' them and - 
* killing them." J 

\ 

a. Phase 1 

b. Phase \ 

e. Phase 3 * 

d. Pfose'4 r - . - * 



10. "I can't believe this happened." 



a. Phase 1 

b. . Phase 2 

c. Phase 3 

d. Phase 4 

11. "My daughter-warned me aboot thjs neighborhood. I should have listened 
to her; 

a. • ^Phas^l 

b. "Phase 

c. Phase 3 r , » s 

d. Phase 4% 
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12- When walkinjg alone on the. sidewalk, it is recommended that one walk: 

• •> ( 

-a. In' the center _ ) 

• b. towards the curb . ^ 

c. Close to v a building 

d. Backwards. • # 

* 1 

13. The best weapon for an elderly person to carry i$: 

a. A gup , • 

b. A whistle * . v ■ 

c. Mace *• . 

d. A knife. ' 1 * 

1£. If an elderly, person enters the house and hears an -intruder, the person 
should first :" . 

a. Pretend to be asleep ' v \ 

b. Try to get out of the house without being noticed* 
% c. Call the police ' - . 

d. , Scream, f * * * 1 

15. One way which wduld net be appr cbri a v t^ r or evaluating senior citizens 1 
immediate reactions to 'a crimfe^re^ention training session is: % * 



a. A show of ^ands f % / L 

b. An observer* V /. f 

c. A questionnaire^ " 

d. * A written test. 




III. Short Answer/Fill-in-the-Blanks 



1. Name 6 ajge-related losses which can occur* in a person's 1 

2. What are the 3 main ways that crime impacts on the elderly? 
.3. Name 10'needs which elderly crime victims'may incur. 

^ 4. List 6 safety, tips for' seniors to use on the streetr " 

5.' List 6 home security tips. m . 

' ;l - ' 1 . 

6/ What are. 4 types of nonverbal communication which c^n convey 
. 'positive or rtegative messages? , m 

are 4 verbal cprtmuai cation skills to use in interacting with * 
^/ , the elderly? ^ 

. * 8. List the 4 rrlain reasons for evaluating crime prevention 'training. 
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9. Name 2 con g^jnes commonly committed against senior citi^ns. 

10. List 4 types of trainir\cj'techhiques and one strength and one limitation 
. of each. * . 

11. • List the 7 steps i/i preparing for, conducting, and fallowing up a crime 

prevention training .course for the el<JerTy. 

« 

12. What is crime prevention? . _ , 

13. What is victim assistance? 

» 

14. What is advocacy? m * 

l r . Name 2 reasons seniors are good coi^nunity crime' prevention resources 

16.. What are the 4 phases of crisis which victims experience? 

XI. What are 5 types consumer fraud whSh seniors are particularly 
susceptible to? ^ 

18. Whei^conducting a crime prevention training for the elderly, what are 
6 practital tips to consider for the seniors' comfort? ■ 

19. What are 3 ways to collect information for a crime analysis? 



20. Name 6 potential crime prevention activities for senior citizens to 
participate fn collectively. 



IV. Short Essay, Questions (choose 2) * 

♦ 1. How are the elderly vulnerable to criminal victimization^ 



A 



2. What impact does fear of crime have on the behavior and quality 
of life of- older Americans? . A . » . 



i ■ * 



m 4 



, 3. How can a community group advocate for improved apti T crime services 
for its'elderly? — " • 



4 LessonNo._ 

FINAL EXAMINATION NAME " ^ ) 

JlsWER SHEET DATE ■ " Handout 2 

~ 1 p a q e . } o * 

1. TRUE OR FALSE?. Write the letter- "T" or. "F" in the space beside the 
appropriate number below i. ' ' 

2. - . • - 10. „ .18. 
. 3. > • '11. • ' ' • - x 19. 

4. ' 12. ' . . 20. . 

.5. ' 13. * 21. 

6. ' 1*4.. 22. 

7. • 15. '* 23. 
.-8. * 16. • ' ' •-. 24. 



II. MULTIPLE' CHOICE Circle the letter of the correct answer below: 



25. 



1. a * 4. . a 7. a " *I0. a 13. a 

b • b b * '* b • " . b' 

c ' ' — ' c c- -c * * c 

c • .d d • d ' ' d 

^ • > 

2. a . « *,5. a 8r. 3 11. a- , 14. a 
b" d 'b m b ' ' b b 
c • c c . c 

• ' • • 

d d d ' • d - xi 

3. " a ' 6. a 9. *a ,12. a* 15. a 

b' b . b . b N b 

c c - c. \ c c 

d - d d^ . .' • * d . d 
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NAME " : ; 

DATE ' • \ ■ 

1 . • 

III. ; SHORT .ANSWER, Write appropriate answers in the spaces below: 



1 



^^'F I NAL , EX AM I NAT I ON 
ANSWER SHEET 

NAME 

DATE 



4 
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Handout ^ 

Page' 3 of 6 



• C 



8. 



10. 



Strength: 
Weakness: 



I 



(continue on next page) 



ERJC 



186. 




DATE > 



10. Strength: 
Weakness: 



Strength: 
Weakness: 



11. 



FINAL EXAMINATION 
ANSWER SHEET ' 




FINAL EXAMINATION 
ANSWER SHEET , 

NAME ' • 
DATE ' 

V 



15. s 



Lesson-No. , 2 Q 

Handout 2 

Paqe 5 of 6 




Lesson No. 20 ^ 
Handout 2, Page- 6 of 6. 



FINAL EXAMINATION 
'ANSWER SHEET 



NAME 

DATE 



IV. SHORT ESSAY. 



Answer two out of* three essay questions below; 



6 
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7 
8 
9 
10 



False 
False 



,\3, True 
*4.' . True 
. 5.. False 
• 6. FaTse 
True 
False 
True 
False 



tl . True 

1€. True 

13.' True 

0. 14. false 

15. " True 

16. False- 

17. False 



18.. 
1-9. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



True 

False 

False 

False 

False 

True 

False 

False; 



II. 1. 


c 

« 




• 2. 


c 




3. 


d 




4. 


b 




5. 


♦c 




• 6. 


c 


-V- 
a . 


• 7.- 


a 




8. 


c i 




•9. 


c 




- 10. 


a 




11. 


c 




12. 


a 




1-3. 


b 




14. 


b 




. 15. 


d' 
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3. 



income 

status 

death of spouse 

acanomically 

physically 

emotidnally 



crisis counseling 
replacement of lost 
documents and keys 
food 
.housing 

v transportation/escoft 
financial aid 



dea£H' of- friends 

decline o s f physical powers 

decline of* mental powers 



victim' compensation • 
medical assistance * . 
legal assistance^ t ' 
clothing 

replacement of Social Security 

and. other checks 
homemaking services 



100 
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5. 



6. 



.7. 



8'. 



9. 



Don 1 t carry cash * 
Use pockets for valuables 
Walk in the ceater* of the sidewalk 
Be observant , 



INSTRUCTOR'S ANSWER SHEET 
FINAL EXAMINATION 



Use Direct Deposit . 
Don't carry a purse 
Don't walk ajone' 
Don't fight for personal 
property 



Have. a home security check 
Get a deadfcolt lock 

Don't rely on window locks—have windows pinned 
Don't rely t on chain guards on doors 
Don't open the door to strangers 
Lock doors and windows . 

Get a- timer for lights and radios if you go away 

Don't hide keys outside the house 

Cancel mail 'and newspapers if yQu go on vacation 

eye contact ^ 

posture 

gestures 

touch 

personal space 



r 

c 



mirror response 

paraphrasing , ^ ^ 

open-ended question * * 

feeling • 

- To determine if participants achieved the immediate training objectives; 

- To assess immediate participant reaction; . - • 

- To assess trainer performance; 

- To assess the impact &f the trayrlTng on participants' behavior. 

#* 

pigeon drop , 
bank examiner 



10. Lecture 



Fi 1 ms 



Ro>e pTay 



strength: - 

weakness: - 

strength: - 

weakness: - 

strength: - 



easy to prepare • 

few variables affect its delivery . 
people generally remember little of what is 
said 

combination of vertjal and Visual .input can 
greatly increase the amount of information 
retained 

excellent films exist , - 
ma^ not be available. / \ 

renfal money or equipmentjjrfay not be available 
audience is in passive mode 

provides a non-threatening context for partici- 
pants to express themselves * t ' 
sensitizes participants *to a variety of' 
attitudes . 

gives practice in ^ close-to-real-1 ife situation 
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weak 



Guest speaker 



Small group 
exercise 



strength: 
^eakness-; 



stre 



ng^bT 



weakness: 



11. 



Assess participants' needs 

Set goals 

Write objectives 

Select content 

Select training metNdds 
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requires more energy and 'ski 11 on the 
/part of the instructor. \ 
requires a large enough room for partici- 
pants to break into paiTs with minimal * 
distraction * n 

change of actors holds participants 1 * 3 
attention * *• 
- j presents information from a« "authority" 
validates information presented irtclass« 

speaker may not stay" pn' target , straying 
^from the subject matter, or talking , 
overtime 

trainer loses control of a segment Of 
the' class y * 
• & 

gives more people an opportunity to speaK 
m^y encourage shy people to, express 
tromselves. without tj\e stress of -having 
to .speak in front of a l^rg^ audience 
cart • produce ^"ood products since a segse 
of Competition may ari se -between groups 



requires ^'rjerori where chairs and tables 
can be~ rearranged, or the- availability 
■of severa'l rooms * * 
decentralized authori ty can leaS to 
task going in an unintended direction 

Conduct training 
^ , Evaluate training 



12. 



14. 

y 



Crime prevention is the practice "of spotting criminal .opportunities , , 
and then doing Something to reduce or eJiminate^them in a N common sense 

way. ' * - % 

« . ««« 

Victim assistance i« assisting elderly crjtpe victims in recovering 
from the emotional impact of crime, helping them obtainfinancial 
reparations for losses caused by 'crime, providing servi ces j^hi ch /they 
need to return* to a pre-lCrime state of Well-being, and making ft' as 
easy as possible to participate in the criminal justice pr*ice>s. 

Advocaty" is a collect ton of activities desfgrjed to change unresponsive 
'laws; regulations, procedure^, or practices ' that work needless hardship-- 
on individual ci*tizens v <* t 
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They are often home during the day. / % f 

They are often retired and have time to volupteer. ' f 
They often know the neighborhood better than other residents^ ' 
Jhey can personally benefit frdm becojnjng involved--since an increase 
in neighborhood cohesion can decrease both the fear and rate of 
crime, as well as decrease the isolation felt by many elderjy 
people. ' N 

16. - Shock and disbelief ' r 

- Pseudo-calm, detached behavior ; 

- Circular anger and depression ^ • ; § 

- Resolution * * ,/ * , 

17., Home repair \ ' k 

. m Hearing aids * x • 

Funerals x & ^ tr ' 

, Insurance ¥ , 

Door-tOrdoor sales 

Health quackery 

. Charities - , - 

Work at home K 

18. - *' Minimize distractions and noise". . ■ * 

- Use a well -lit 'room. * 

- Keep \ temperature warm and constant. 

- Provide frequent rest breaks. \ / 

- Use comfortable chairs and tables*. 

- Speak slowly and clearly. \ * 

- Use handouts. 

19. - Review police offense reports. 

* - Conduct informal surveys of citizens and key persons in the 

community, 

- Review lOfc^l criminal justice planning agency reports. 

- Use local resource directories. 

* 

£0. - Operation Identification , * 

- Home security surveys 

- Neighborhood Watch 

- Street patrols » * . 

- Tenant lobby patrols 

• Whistle distribution j. 

* - Escort services 

- Court monitoring 
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